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Periodical racks 


Display racks for current periodicals are indispensable. 
‘Magazines left on tables or desks are damaged and make 


CC ynfusic yn. 


Library Bureau 





periodical racks 
combine economy 
of space, strength 
ot construction, 
beauty and individ- 


tality ot design, 
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and a scientific ar- 
rangement which 
assures the great- 
est ease of selec- 
tion. Each maga- 
zine or newspaper 
is sufficiently ex- 
posed to enable a 
reader to select 
any publication 
without touching 


Combination rack and file or disarranging 
. > > 
mprises rack for current numbers and trays of var sizes 
for storage of six back numbers the others. 


Send for our hanasomelty Wlustrated circular 
“Periodical Racks. 
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An Over Use of Books 


Prof. R. C. Davis, librarian, University of 
Michigan 


To the making of everything there go 
materials and labor. What are the ma- 
terials and what is the character of the 
labor that go tothe making of a scholar? 
The contents of books, illustrative ap- 
paratus, the phenomena of nature appre- 
hended by the senses, are the materials. 
Absorption by mental processes of the 
contents of books, and observation and 
study of the illustrative apparatus and 
the phenomena of nature, are the labor. 
An excess in any one particular, or a 
lack in any one particular, results in im- 
perfection in the product. 

Now, I think I have observed both an 
excess and a lack in the present pursuit 
of scholarship. This generation reads 
too much—that is the excess—and 
thinks too little—-that is the lack. How 
has it come to pass that one reads too 
much? That he does so is often the 
reason why he thinks too little. But 
why does he read too much? 

One answer to my question may be 
another, viz: Does he? Do those of 
this generation read too much? Can 
you demonstrate it? {In an attempt to 
do so I will first adduce the evidence of 
my senses--seeing and hearing. This 
excessive application to books hascome 
much under my observation in my 20 
years of library service. The spectacle 
at first excited my admiration as a most 
gratifying thing; then it excited my 
curiosity as a phenomenal thing; while 
now it excites my apprehension as an 


abnormal thing. How much time, I 
asked one of those persistent readers— 
a young man—-do you devote to read- 
ing? Eighteen hours daily, he an- 
swered. Whattime, I asked, is left for 
reflection? None, was the reply, and I 
want none now. By and by thinking 
shall have its turn. Others have not 
been able to see any good in thinking. 
If they could read, why think, they 
ask, when the books furnish one, with- 
out the trouble of thinking, with better 
thoughts than one is capable of think- 
ing himself. 

The second evidence of my assertion 
that I will adduce is the character of 
the greater number of the books that 
are produced. By these we may fairly 
gauge the thinking of the time. 

Ina review of a book ona subject that 
gave every opportunity for thought, 
was fairly provocative of thought, in- 
deed, I found expressed in a few words 
the gist of most of the reviews of other 
books. We have, says this reviewer, 
observed no single thought in this vol- 
ume which discloses any power on the 
part of the author to think for herself. 

There are no books now in which 
great creative power is displayed—none 
which illustrate happily Milton’s fine 
description: Books are not absolutely 
dead things, but doe contain a potensie 
of life in them to be as active as that 
soule was whose progeny they are. 
There are few, indeed, in which much 
skill is apparent in the handling of the 
facts gained by incessant reading. 
They are not sharply drawn, or their 
effect heightened by a suitable back- 
ground. 
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Charles Reade, whois the philosopher 
everywhere, says in one of his novels: 
The man whose knowledge all comes 
from reading accumulates a great num- 
ber of what? facts? no; of shadows of 
facts, shadows often so thin, indistinct 
and featureless than when one of these 
facts themselves runs against him in 
real life he does not know his old friend 
round about which he has written a 
smooth leader and a ponderous trifle in 
the Polysyllabic review. (Love me little, 
love me long, vol. 1, page 69, Triibner 
edition, London, 1859.) 

In offering these evidences of the 
truth of my assertions in regard to the 
reading and thinking of the present 
time, my reliance for producing con- 
viction is not so much on any particu- 
lar weight that my experience will 
carry, as on an inevitable comparison 
in your minds of your experience with 
mine. I amsurethat the result of such 
a comparison will be your admission 
that I have a case here. 

I will now proceed to detail the rea- 
sons that occur to me for the existing 
evil. 

1 The characteristic of the genera- 
tion is haste—haste to become learned, 
haste to become rich. The haste to 
become rich is an admitted evil that has 
lowered morals, brought about an un- 
desirable state of society, and threat- 
ens still greater evils. The haste to 
become learned has brought a system 
of cramming. Whether the collec- 
tion of information on a subject is a 
chosen task of the individual, or an im- 
posed one, the process is the same—an 
uninterrupted acquisition of facts and 
opinions bearing on the subject. The 
transition from one author to another 
is not marked by any pause or any con- 
sideration of what has been read. It is 
only turning a leaf at longer intervals, 
and when the investigation of a subject 
has been finished, because a-time limit 
has been reached, the transition to the 
next subject is made with no less ex- 
pedition than the transition from one 
author to another. 

2 This method seems to carry the 
student forward most rapidly toward 


his goal. The many pillared, broad 
domed temple of knowledge looms as 
grandly in the distance. The highway 
to it is filled with hurrying multitudes. 
To be foremost, or abreast of the fore- 
most, is the ambition of all. 

3 It is easier to read than to think. 
It is hard to think closely and continu- 
ously before the mind has been trained 
to it by long practice. Reading is run- 
ning on the level. Thinking is climb- 
ing an up-grade. 

4 The supply of books is inexhaust- 
ible, practically. For a whole century, 
as year has succeeded year, there has 
been a constantly increasing output of 
books. In the last half of the century 
libraries have increased in number and 
size at arate unknown before. Ideasof 
the functions of libraries have changed 
radically, and their books are now ac- 
cessible in a degree scarcely conceived 
of before. And never before were there 
such numerous and varied conveniences 
for learning what authors are in libra- 
ries and what subjects they have writ- 
ten upon. 

To send out and compel men to come 
in to a feast has been accepted as hos- 
pitality in the superlative degree—as 
its ne plus ultra. We go beyond that— 
we box up our intellectual viands and 
send them to those whom we cannot 
compel to come in. 

Let me recapitulate these causes of 

too much reading and too little think- 
ing. 
A fever of haste is in the veins. 
Reading seems the faster way to get 
on—an easier thing to do, it certainly 
is, and in the plentitude of books no 
interruption of reading occurs. Such 
a catastrophe as the exhaustion of the 
supply of books might force the student 
to seek some means of growth and 
progress within himself; but the supply 
is too great ever to be exhausted. 

In what I have said have I implied 
any condemnation of books as books? 
and do you expect me, when I come 
to remedies for my evils, to proscribe 
books? Weare agreed that there are 
useless books and pernicious books that 
ought never to have been produced, 
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or, having been produced, ought to be 
burned; beyond that I donot go. Men 
are harmed by overeating, but the na- 
tion observes, and very properly, a day 
of thanksgiving for those bountiful har- 
vests that fill the land with plenty. 

There is the most complete analogy 
between the functions of the body and 
those of the mind. The body must 
have food which it must digest and as- 
similate if it is to grow healthfully. 
The mind must have food which it must 
digest and assimilate if it is to grow 
healthfully. Reading and observation 
are the food in the latter case. It is 
digested and assimilated by thinking. 
If it is not thus digested and assimilated 
there is no intellectual growth—there 
can be none. 

Reading, one will quote you from 
Bacon, maketh a full man. Yes, and 
this ‘full man’”’ will “speak of trees from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall; he will speak also of beasts 
and fowl and of creeping things and of 
fishes,” and this which was all of Solo- 
mon’s repertoire is but a small portion of 
his. But it is needless to say that this 
information is encyclopedical merely, 
and its possessor only a perambulating 
encyclopedia. It is the man of one 
book, which he has absorbed into his 
being, of whom we are to beware. 

Another cries: I will fill myself up by 
reading, and by and by, when I am quite 
full, there will come a spark and ignite 
my acquisitions and I shall be all ablaze, 
Inspiration! This onedreams. These 
sparks are the rarest of rare things. 
He who shines in the intellectual world 
gets on fire in altogether another way. 
He rubs his acquisitions constantly, the 
one against the other, until the friction 
produces fire and the fire light, and he 
shines like a sun. But he who has 
done nothing but acquire for a long 
period cannot do this. His unused 
faculties, which constitute his rubbing 
apparatus, have atrophied, and he can- 
not get on fire—cannot bea sun, a light- 

iver, but only a dead moon reflecting 


the light that others give. 


I suppose there are times when men 
are inspired to utter beautiful things, 
and moving and convincing things; but 
not all that seems the inspiration of the 
moment, whether it reveals itself in 
words or action, is such, but has been 
thought out and elaborated in.every 
detail. Milton, in the wonderful open- 
ing lines of Paradise lost, invokes the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, and such is the 
semblance of spontaneity in the poem 
that one might think his prayer granted; 
but in this very invocation there is a 
revelation of the process which gave so 
great a possession to the world. 

Thou, he says, thou from the first wast 
present, and with mighty wings out- 
spread, dovelike sate brooding on the 
dark abyss, and made it pregnant. 

So the wealth of classical lore that 
Milton has accumulated was dead, inert 
matter until his mind ‘“‘brooded’”’ over it; 
and then, just as the Holy Spirit brood- 
ing over the formless void brought out 
of it the beautiful world and the glad 
song of the morning stars and the shout- 
ing of the sons of God, so the mind of 
Milton, by a like process, warmed dead 
and formless matter into life and beauty. 

The teaching of these negative truths 
to students is one, and the first of the 
remedies that I would prescribe, viz: 
that the ‘full man,” that reading alone, 
makes it an inferior product; and that 
what is known as inspiration cannot be 
counted ‘on to leaven measures of un- 
leavened acquirement. ; 

When these truths are recognized and 
admitted I think there will be a de- 
mand for teaching of a positive nature. 
Teaching of this nature has not been 
neglected, but, unfortunately, the teach- 
ers of the subject are too far removed 
from those who need to be taught. 

The first way in which reading can 
be lessened and thinking increased is 
inthe approach to books. The present 
method is, if the books have not been 
specified by someone, teacher or other, 
to go straight to a subject index, and 
then to cram from the books referred 


to there. 
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In a brief conversation with Dr 
Charles Briggs I found him heterodox 
on another subject than theology. He 
saw more of evil than of good in sub- 
ject indexes. Those who rely on them 
get facts, but no training. At a time 
when his intellectual muscles should be 
vigorously exercised for.strength and 
growth, the user of the indexes is car- 
ried all the time, and, by and by, when 
he wishes to walk——when it is necessary 
for him to walk—he cannot do it. It 
were better to throw the indexes all 
aside and get the information by a more 
laborious way. The labor would not be 
lost, but would count for more in the 
preparation for the future—for the 
rough and tumble of life—than would 
a great magazine of facts with no tech- 
nical skill to handle them. 

Such heresy almost took my breath 
away. On reflection, however, I could 
see that while he would be voted down 
in this matter also, there was strengthin 
his position. If the reasoning powers 
get no exercise they do not grow. 

In my attempts to teach persons to 
get at the contents of a library, I treat 
the use of the indexes as a means of 
“getting into position.” To “get into 
position” is to get the common fund of 
knowledge on the subject to be investi- 
gated. Ananalysis of this fund is then 
to be made. Suppose the subject to be 
a person. You have learned when he 
lived and what his chief characteristics 
were. It will help your conception of 
him to know what were the character- 
istics of his period, and whether he was 
in sympathy with his time, or out of 
sympathy—make the necessary study 
of the period, therefore. You have 
learned, also, in what great movements 
he was an actor, and with what ones of 
his contemporaries he was on terms of 
friendship, orenmity. Hereagain your 
conception of him will be helped by 
learning the estimate that the histori- 
ans of the movements have formed of 
him, and by perceiving what figure he 
makes in the memoirs (if there are such) 
of these contemporaries, who were his 
friends or his enemies and consequently 
has decided opinions concerning him. 


Examine, therefore, all these sources 
of information. Ifaconspicuous figure, 
he, or his fame, if he be dead, has at- 
tracted the notice of travelers to his 
place and country, and they have pre- 
served something of him in their ac- 
countsof these travels—some ancedote, 
or fact, or opinion, not to be found else- 
where. Often these will be of a doubt- 
ful value, but when you have madea 
discount for national prejudices and 
personal idiosyncrasies, there will still 
remain some percentof gainful matter. 
The Travels that relate to the proper 
country, therefore, and to the time, or 
subsequent to the time, should be con- 
sulted. 

I think I have said enough to indicate 
the method which I attempt to teach. 
There should bea resort to the indexes 
first for a working knowledge of the 
subject. Then they should be aban- 
doned. The facts of which one has be- 
come possessed should be so manipu- 
lated, so interrogated, that they will 
both reveal the existence of other facts 
and where they may be found—the 
progress is not ina right line, but in an 
ever widening circle. 

That the indexes should not be used 
to put one expeditiously into possession 
of what I have called a working knowl- 
edge of the subject, no one, I think, 
will contend—not even Dr Briggs—if 
theyare used simply to secure a vantage 
ground for the exercise of the reason, 
and not asa finality. 

The conditions of life are not what 
they were in the past. A comparison 
involves a paradox—-the world is both 
larger and smaller than it was then. 
Subjects for study and observation have 
multiplied, but the law that assures in- 
tellectual growth and strength to him 
who reads and observes and thinks, has 
undergone no change. 

With what shall we accompany our 
reading that we may derive from it the 
greatest knowledge and the most dis- 
cipline? “Attend,” was an injunction of 
the historian Gibbon, “to the order, not 
of your books, but of your thoughts.” 
Parallel with the thoughts of your 
author carry your own thoughts; but if, 
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at any time, your thoughts are moved 
to make excursions, suffer them to do 
so. The book can be resumed when 
the excursions are over. Progress in 
the book will be slow, reading in this 
way, but when it is done how much will 
be done! It was thus that Gibbon him- 
self read. He, for instance, “stopped 
reading Homer onone occasion to refer 
toa chapter of Longinus; this suggested 
a letter of Pliny, and this again sent 
him off to Burke on the Sublime and 
the beautiful.” 

Permit me now to restate briefly the 
remedies that I have prescribed at some 
length, and, first, those that are negative 
in their character. 

Readers should be taught that read- 
ing alone does not make a scholar in 
the highest sense of the word, but only 
a book-learned man—not always this. 

That reliance on inspiration to bring 
results that only follow mental toil isa 
vain reliance. Inthe more thana thou- 
sand years since Cedmon to how many 
others has it been said, Sing for me. 

Then it should be taught positively, 
that in the investigation of a subject 
the examination of prescribed refer- 
ences and the references of the indexes 
are but preliminaries to the real work 
of investigation. The things learned 
from the books thus referred to are 
only the given things in a problem—the 
things that the reason must manipulate, 
must conjure with, to find the unknown 
quantities. 


It is generally conceded that a list of 
books compiled by someone who is an 
authority on the subject, and without 
regard to publisher, author, etc., is of the 
most value to librarians, or in fact, any- 
one who desires to purchase books. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. have just issued a 
Classified catalog of scientific and tech- 
nological books, prepared by a society 
for the promotion of engineering edu- 
cation, and will be glad to forward it to 
anyone who may apply for the same. 
Libraries are especially invited to send 
for the list. 


A Conception of Librarianship 


Lodilla Ambrose, Ph. M., Northwestern uni- 
versity library 

A boastful spirit exalts neither an in- 
dividual nor a profession, but a worthy 
ideal stimulates to greater attainment. 
While not magnifying unduly thé office 
of librarian, it is well to consider what is 
involved in being a librarian—well both 
for the one already in service, and for 
the novice still in preparation. It prof- 
iteth little to reason concerning the 
relative importance of executive and 
scholarly qualifications, and those other 
human traits that minister to achieve- 
ment in any calling. All are essential. 

As an executive officer, the librarian 
is the head of an institution, charged 
with its administration, and, as such, 
having relations to his staff, to his busi- 
ness world, and to his public. Subject, 
of course, to the approval of his gov- 
erning board, it falls to him* to formu- 
late and carry out the working policy of 
the library. 

His staff he selects with a view to the 
highest efficiency in library service; he 
organizes it with a wise division of labor; 
he promotes among its members a just 
appreciation of the importance of their 
work, and holds them to strict account. 
The qualifications of the heads of de- 
partments determine the necessary ex- 
tent of his own revision of the work of 
the staff; yet he maintains such a strict 
and personal supervision of all depart- 
ments that it is understood that any de- 
tail, however minute, may be examined 
at any time. 

The business of his office is conducted 
on the same basis of efficiency as is else- 
where demanded. He has supervision 
of the library building, and is a faithful 
keeper of the valuable collections com- 
mitted to his care. Beyond the library 
building, his business relations have a 
wide range, including other libraries, 
national and state governments, book- 
sellers, bookbinders, publishers, printers, 
agents, etc. The library correspond- 
ence, and the orders for books, periodi- 





*Following the traditions of the English language, but 
not the facts of the profession, the masculine pronoun is 
used throughout. 
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cals, binding, printing, and all manner 
of supplies, with the bills therefor, pass 
through his hands. If the library gets, 
as a private buyer would get, good value 
for money expended, it is due to his 
persistent vigilance and special knowl- 
edge. He cultivates every practical 
talent that he possesses or can acquire. 

I turn here to matters relating more 
particularly to the university library, but 
the application to the public library is 
one easily made. 

The public which a university libra- 
rian aims to serve is made up of the 
university faculty and students and 
certain resident scholars or thoughtful 
readers whose needs are not met by the 
local public library. For this public he 
comes to be the soul of the library, mak- 
ing it, not a dead aggregation of books, 
but a living organism animated by his 
own energy and enthusiasm. When he 
considers his relations to the faculty, he 
is confronted with the problem—deli- 
cate and difficult—of being a teacher of 
teachers, a specialist among specialists, 
putting his technical knowledge of bib- 
liography at their service as a friend and 
not as a critic. With students he is 
both teacher and friend to the fullest 
extent that the time and strength at his 
disposal will allow him to be. 

The university librarian brings to his 
profession a severe academic training. 
After entering it, he rarely has an op- 
portunity to conduct for himself any 
protracted research. But he has the 
scholarly mind keenly appreciative of 
the spirit of investigation. He has a 
wide and increasing knowledge of sub- 
jects and languages. This knowledge 
is necessarily diversified rather than 
specialized, but within its own limits it 
is trustworthy. To general knowledge 
he adds special attainments in bibliog- 
raphy and library technique, and ad- 
vances himself in these at every oppor- 
tunity. He knows where information 
is to be found and knows it quickly. In 
all his thinking and working he is or- 
derly and accurate. He places himself 
at the disposal of others; his device is, 
“T serve.” 


He finds himself beset by Some dis- 
advantages, but recognizes them as 
largely those that are common to all 
who do the world’s work. In spite of 
drawbacks he believes in his profession. 
He even keeps in advance of his con- 
stituents and aims to increase the de- 
mands that they will make upon him. 
He believes, as the late librarian of Har- 
vard university, Justin Winsor, believed, 
“that the position of librarian, placed in 
control of a large accumulation of books 
to be arranged for the best interests of 
a community of scholars, is an honor- 
able position of grave responsibility, and 
should rank in the academic scale with 
the professor’s chair.” 


A Warning Against a Fraud 


The librarian of one of the best 
libraries in the country tells the fol- 
lowing: , 

I have been victimized, through my 
guilelessness, by a man naming himself 
Harry E. Cox, who followed me to my 
house when I was at home sick fora 
few days and favored me with a long 
story of his father’s connection with the 
Free public library of San Francisco. 
He was stranded for two or three days 
“waiting a remittance.” With a superb 
belief in human nature I let him have 
$2. Was it not lucky I gave him no 
more? It has proved a permanent in- 
vestment, and Mr Clark, librarian of the 
Public library of San Francisco says 
there never has been anyone of that 
name employed in his library, nor does 
a search of the city directory disclose 
the fact of a Harry E. Cox having lived 
in San Francisco at any time in the last 
15 years. Someone of this name worked 
our dear, mutual friend —— in a similar 
way a year ago. — — did not feel dis- 
posed to make known his having been- 
induced to make one of these permanent 
investments without sufficient informa- 
tion. I think it might be well to say in 
Pusiic LiBRARIES that two librarians 
having been induced to advance this 
man money, it should be known to the 
public that he fails to repay and is there- 
fore unworthy of confidence or cash. 
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Old Probabilities in the Library: 
His Vaticinations 


Arthur E. Bostwick, New York public library 


The unreliability of prophecies in gen- 
eral is well known. Inthe library world, 
as elsewhere, certain unforeseen and sud- 
den changes occur, changing the entire 
trend of progress from its apparently 
natural direction. For instance, all 
prognostications of the growth of the 
library movement, made twenty years 
ago, have been completely upset by the 
rapid and remarkable expansion made 
possible in recent years by Mr Carnegie’s 
munificent gifts to libraries. 

*The present stock of books is increas- 
ing rapidly—will this necessitate an in- 
definite increase in the number of library 
buildings? To a certain extent this 
question will be answered through the 
operation of natural causes. The oft- 
lamented perishable nature of the ma- 
terials used in modern bookmaking will 
result in a survival of the fittest among 
books as elsewhere. The style of the 
future library building is still an open 
question. There is at present a constant 
strife between the architect and the 
administrator, the one standing for 
beauty and the other for utility; how- 
ever, the modern tendency seems to be 
toward simple dignity in library archi- 
tecture. Open shelves are a feature 
apparently unknown to many architects, 
while there are now few large libraries 
in the country which do not use the 
open-shelf system to a more or less lim- 
ited extent. The stack-room, to which 
readers are permitted access in some 
libraries, is nevertheless regarded as a 
distinctly closed shelf arrangement, and 
the architect of future library buildings 
must consider the construction of rooms 
having book shelves around the walls, 
or low enough to be looked over, for 
the convenient installation of the open- 
shelf system. The latter will probably 
not be universally adopted, as the num- 
ber of books lost at present in large 
libraries having this arrangement will 
ultimately demand that free access, in 
large collections at any rate, be limited 
in the future. 
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The library today is reaching out in 
many directions, and this state of tenta- 
tive endeavor is unpromising for proph- 
ecy. One assertion, however, can be 
made—the library has never ceased to 
be a keeper and purveyor of books, 
despite the wide and varied range of its 
activities. It may be asked whether the 
library of the future will sell books, in 
opposition to publishers and bookstores. 
In the long run, libraries advertise the 
book trade, and as a matter of business 
special privileges should be given them 
by the latter, though doubtless it will 
never again be possible for libraries to 
buy books at the large discounts ob- 
tained ten years ago. There willalso be 
an increased cost in the future main- 
tenance of public libraries; salaries are 
increasing and will continue to do so, 
while further expense is incurred by the 
addition of lecture halls and museums, 
which are now considered necessary ad- 
juncts to free libraries. 

Many recent features in the extension 
of library work have evidently secured 
a permanent place, among these being 
children’s rooms, traveling libraries, 
and work with schools. In the case of 
children’s rooms, the question of com- 
plete or partial separation only from the 
main library arises. The former is un- 
doubtedly preferable for adults, but not 
for the children themselves; in the 
schools there are many grades for the 
advancement of pupils, while the library 
has but.two; hence it is advisable not to 
make the step from one to the other 
too great. In the traveling library 
movement there has been an immense 
growth at a very sma!] expense, the lat- 
ter explained by the fact that a large 
amount of*the work connected with the 
circulation of the books is done by vol- 
unteer assistance. In the broadening 
of library work it seems inevitable that 
in thinly settled districts the traveling 
library will itself be supplanted by a 
free-delivery system, under which a col- 
lection of books will be taken from door 
to door, permitting exchanges to be 
made without the necessity of a journey 
to the place at which the traveling library 
is deposited. Codperation between 
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libraries and schools is inevitable, and 
there is plenty of room for the definition 
of their respective spheres. There is 
no question but that the school will con- 
tinue to control its supply of textbooks 
and will maintain a collection of indis- 
pensable reference books, while the 
library will distribute supplementary 
reading. It will be necessary to con- 
tinue what has already been successfully 
done in many cases—the formation of 
friendships between teachers and libra- 
rians, through which each will be enabled 
to learn the difficulties and needs of the 
other’s work. 

The library is a great humanizing in- 
fluence, but much that is humanizing is 
also ephemeral; still the latter is useful 
in the whole. Even the much-decried 
deluge of modern fiction has been ed- 
ucative in its tendency. The recent 
growth of libraries, owing to Mr Car- 
negie’s gifts, has been abnormal, but the 
public library is now considered a public 
necessity throughout the country, al- 
though expansion is less rapid in the 
south, where it is affected by race con- 
ditions, than in the north. 

Who will use the great libraries of the 
future? For whose service is the public 
library intended? The natural answer 
is, “The public, of course,” but this is 
subject to many reservations. Some 
regard the free library as instituted for 
the use of the poor or of students, which 
is undoubtedly an error, nevertheless it 
is true that our public libraries are not 
used by a large number of the people. 
The recent increase in circulation how- 
ever has been caused not by an increase 
in reading, but of readers. Here the 
lower element drives out the higher, 
which may ultimately cause the estab- 
lishment of separate libraries for separate 
communities, just as at present the 
branches of great libraries are frequently 
suited to the demands of the neighbor- 
hoods in which they are located. 
Branch library systems are also increas- 
ing, as they are always more successful 
than delivery stations, which they are 
rapidly supplanting. 

Library statistics may be classed as 
of two kinds —those which tell the public 
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of our work, and those which guide our 
future activities; the first are for publi- 
cation, the second for study. We now 
publish too many and study too few, 
and for future success this order must 
be reversed. As to the librarian of the 
future: The librarian of the present 
differs from his predecessor in being 
less the scholar and more the man of 
affairs, but the tendency is now rather 
backward than forward, and it is to be 
hoped that we may have hereafter li- 
braries which, while using up to-date 
methods, may still have a scholarly 
atmosphere. 

The library assistants of the present 
day are recruited from several sources; 
first, from library schools, then from 
apprentice classes established in the 
libraries themselves, and third, from 
entirely untrained persons. Graduates 
of library schools are increasingly in 
demand for higher positions, but when 
the supply exceeds the demand these 
will accept lower positions also, forcing 
out the untrained assistants and ulti- 
mately the apprentices. In conclusion, 
this is merely an endeavor to estimate 
the current in which the library move- 
ment is flowing. It is always easier to 
swim with the stream than against it, 
while drifting means ruin. 

A bibliography of Canadian fiction in 
English, upon which L. J. Burpee of 
Ottowa, and Lewis E. Horning of To- 
ronto, have worked for several years, 
has been issued by the Victoria university 
library as Publication No. 2. There 
are but 200 copies for sale at $1 each. 

The list consists of four divisions, as 
follows: Authors alphabetically ar- 
ranged with biographical notes and lists 
of works in book form; titles of works 
of unknown authors; pen names of 
Canadian writers; list of foreign authors 
with list of their works, the scenes of 
which are laid in Canada. 

The authors disclaim any idea of 
offering a complete list, but modestly 
claim only a beginning in a work that 
offers much research. The pamphlet 
of 82 pages is typographically well done 
by Wm. Briggs of Toronto. 
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Traveling Library Schools 


Melvil Dewey, State director of libraries, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


We developed the traveling library 
and proved its great usefulness. The 
traveling librarian is now to be evolved 
in inspectors and experts who can teach 
in the various institutes, visit normal and 
other schools and give inspiration or 
short courses of instruction, and in this 
way carry to people who can not afford a 
first-class librarian, as much of benefit 
as can be condensed into a short period. 

The time is ripe now to start the third 
factor which may be called something 
else but which will be in fact a traveling 
library school. We have found great 
practical good coming from the annual 
trips for 10 years of our students who 
visit the most prominent libraries. The 
utmost courtesy has been shown by the 
librarians who have vied with each other 
in giving all the help practicable. They 
have been more willing to do this be- 
cause they take 50 librarians at once and 
devote only a single day, instead of hav- 
ing them scattered through the year one 
at a time, requiring almost 50 times as 
much attention. There is no doubt of 
the great value to librarians, young and 
old, of visiting certain typical libraries 
and studying their methods and re- 
sources. There is no doubt also that 
this is a serious burden on those libra- 
ries, which ought to be minimized as far 
as consistent with the service which they 
are all glad to render to libraries with 
fewer opportunities. I propose there- 
fore that in a few centers a specified 
period each year of one or more weeks, 
preferably a month, be specially as- 
signed for visits from library officials. 

Certain members of the staff would 
be assigned to receiving and helping 
these visitors as much as possible. In- 
formal lectures or talks would explain 
the library’s resources and methods, and 
in some cases definite instruction in cer- 
tain subjects could be offered and dates 
announced when it would be given so 
that a visitor who could not spend the 
entire month could select the time when 
his own specialty was under considera- 
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tion. “In the national library, besides the 
regular topics of administration taken 
up in all large libraries, there would be 
special dates for copyrights, govern- 
ment publications (including the super- 
intendent of documents work), manu- 
scripts, maps, prints, printed catalog 
cards, and other topics that could be 
studied better in Washington than else- 
where, including, of course, in the pro- 
gram, as at the other centers, visits to 
neighboring libraries worth attention. 
The natural centers would be the na- 
tional library with trips to Baltimore; 
New York with headquarters at Colum- 
bia or New York public; Harvard or the 
Boston public for Boston and vicinity. 
The New York state library would offer 
certain facilities not to be found else- 
where for study of a state library de- 
partment with inspectors, the largest 
traveling library and picture system, 
study club and other extension work, 
and questions of state and law library 
administration. In Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Madison, San Francisco, and 
perhaps other points, the principle could 
be utilized as soon as the number of 
visitors scattered through the year be- 
came large enough to show demand and 
burdensome enough to indicate need of 
thisremedy. Some libraries might give 
the week or month only on alternate 
years. This would be available not 
alone to students of library schools, but 
to older librarians, assistants, and trust- 
tees who, would take one or more of 
these centers each year and familiarize 
themselves to an extent not possible 
without this systematic provision for 
their guidance. A public librarian 
might give a month each year in rota- 
tion to a series of these centers with 
great profit. 

Some would like to give a year to 
this work and on that account it 
would be desirable for the principal 
centers to arrange their dates in rota- 
tion, choosing in each city the month 
that would be most enjoyable: Wash- 
ington when congress was in session; 
Boston perhaps in summer when the 
north and south shore and sea trips and 
beautiful suburban roads would be spe- 
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cially attractive; New York in the win- 
ter when the best entertainments were 
offered. Possibly the plan will event- 
ually develop someone with special 
gifts for this kind of work who will 
spend his time at these libraries in ro- 
tation much as Prof. Powers and other 
experts travel with parties abroad, dou- 
bling the benefit received because of 
their own familiarity not only with the 
institutions but with the special needs 
of visitors. This may bea phase of the 
new national library institute to have a 
director of this traveling library school 
who will spend a month at a time in 
chosen centers and be ready to assist all 
library officials who come at that time 
to study the methods and resources of 
that section. 

We should be glad if anyone inter- 
ested will send suggestions or criticisms 
on this scheme to us to be preserved 
and submitted together when the time 
is ready to start the system. We have 
already made a beginning in New York 
by telling people if they can arrange it 
to come to the state library in June each 
year when the regular school and sum- 
mer class are both in session and there 
are an unusual number of lectures of in- 
terest. The next step is for the na- 
tional library to establish a library 
month in Washington and these experi- 
ments will indicate when the other cen- 
ters ought to offer their facilities. 

There must be no fees for those who 
attend these library weeks or months, 
and no library should offer such facili- 
ties unless it is willing to take much 
trouble to help those who come. They 
should have lists of really desirable 
boarding places and a circular giving 
needed information. They should pro- 
vide tables and other special facilities for 
study, and make those who come feel 
more at home than the casual reader 
who drops in for an hour. In short, a 
few libraries with marked advantages 
for this kind of study will receive these 
visitors as special guests during the an- 
nual or biennial library week or month 
and will find it no little burden, but their 
return will be the satisfaction of con- 
tributing materially to library progress. 


The Reflux Influence of Library 
Work 


Frank Barnard Heckman, Germantown branch 
of the Free library of Philade!phia 


Volumes, almost, have been printed 
about the relation of the library to this, 
that, and the other, and of the effect of 
the librarian’s work on Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, but what of the influence of li- 
brary work on the librarian — what is the 
reflux result? 

Of course we all assert that the libra- 
rian, in the superlative ideal should be: 
one with a tearful interest in helping 
men; attractive in personality, great- 
hearted, patient, merry; able to find 
anything; who ‘knows something about 
everything, and everything about some- 
thing’; has some capacity for working 
miracles; is ready to be stoned, beaten, 
spat upon; can teach the women, interest 
the children, without their suspecting 
his effort; make conceit humble, con- 
found ignorance, convert prejudice, all 
the while keeping his own temper and 
not making others lose theirs; meet tri- 
umphantly that “stupidity against which 
gods and men labor in vain”; pick up 
sticks; go through fire and water, for the 
sake of others with no expectation that 
they will interest themselves in him, and 
in general, lead a forlorn life. 

There is plenty, and to spare, of ad- 
vice pointing to this devoutly to be 
hoped for consummation, but does each 
12 hour’s work mean “a day’s march 
nearer home”? After having “kept all 
these from his youth up” what has been 
“virtue’s own reward”? What is the 
residuum? What does the work give 
per se? 

Surely there must be some rebound. 
What personal change, development, 
uplift, or degeneration, comes from the 
jostle of library experience? 

Let us run the hazard of introspection, 
for the moment, and see. 

Evidently, if we harbor pessimism, 
cynicism must result; the sombre col- 
ors will predominate in our dreams 
after each ‘‘day’s work.” If such feel- 
ings become chronic, one had better re- 
sign; the ultima Thule of the librarian is 
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not for him. A large circulation of 
books will not compensate for a low cir- 
culation of—bonhommie. A spiritual, 
mental anzmic should flee library work 
as an unimmune flees the plague. If he 
stays he is certain to take the contagion 
and innoculate the whole library—work- 
ers, patrons, the books, and the atmos- 
phere. 

But if, happily, one is enthusiastic, or 
at least philosophic, there will come an 
earnest desire, fruiting into continued 
effort, to pluck the beam out of one’s 
own eye; and the task will be so exact- 
ing that the mote in the eye of the 
patron will not be much in evidence. 

in general, to put it broadly, then, the 
librarian who interests himself in his 
work will get, as the profits of his ex- 
perience, a recognition of his own limi- 
tations Nor need theystand as lions in 
his path—he need not be always bounded 
by them. These personal limitations 
are only a temporary injunction, not 
necessarily a permanent decree since 
the librarian is the court and can set it 
aside, if he wills it. 

But he must proceed legally. If he 
attempts to dig down the mountain he 
would likely be arrested for trespass. 
Then there are always roads over these 
big hills, and the way around is not apt 
to be as long as it seems. 

Happy, fortunate, to be envied, is the 
library worker who finds this road, for he 
will reach the “promised land.” There 
is always a pillar of cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night to follow, if he 
keeps his eyes off the ground. 

This will be the great reflux wave to 
catch at high tide. 


The Annual index to pertodicals which 
W. T. Stead has published for 13 years 
in connection with the English Aevaew 
of reviews is now to be discontinued, 
as the publisher has already lost in it 
about 45000. It has been highly ap- 
preciated and used to the greatest ad- 
vantage, but the number of subscribers 
has not been sufficient for its mainte- 
nance. Libraries particularly will miss 
its helpfulness in their work. 
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To those whose temperament will en- 
able them to pause a moment in the 
midst of strenuous campaigning, for 
retrospection, a visit to the new exhi- 
bition at the Lenox library may be rec- 
ommended. The Print department has 
arranged an exhibit to illustrate meth- 
ods used during political campaigns to 
arouse popular enthusiasm and interest. 
Broadsides, posters, campaign periodi- 
cals, party text-books, songsters, 
medals, badges, and envelopes are 
grouped about a nucleus of caricatures, 
portraits, and other pictorial material 
drawn from the print room of the li- 
brary. Completeness has not been, and 
could not be attained. The aim was 
rather to illustrate methods by striking 
examples, not to weary the eye by a 
superabundance of material. 

Certain characteristics are made ap- 
parent in this show. The earliest but- 
ton shown here is one bearing Fre- 
mont’s portrait; silk badges appear as 
far back as the Log cabin campaign of 
1840; the struggle of ’60 appears to 
have produced the most medals and 
envelopes; the bitterest caricatures are 
the anti-Greeley ones by Nast. One 
notes, too, that the campaign pamphlet, 
now distributed gratuitously and lav- 
ishly, was once regularly published and 
sold. The Greeley-Grant contest even 
boasts of a thick octavo volume, illus- 
trated and bound. The hurrah atmos- 
phere of the Log cabin campaign, the 
blare of the torchlight procession, the 
illumination of the magic lantern pic- 
ture thrown on a screen, the raucous 
eloquence of the cart-tail spellbinder 
are things which can at best be hinted 
at by photograph or illustrator, and 
those aids have been called upon in the 
present exhibition. 

The obvious interest of the subject 
has occasioned the present exhibition. 
The student desirous of extracting the 
full historical value of material such as 
is here shown, will find a rich store of 
information on the shelves of the li- 
brary. 
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The St Louis meeting—The A. L. A. 
meeting of 1904 just closed, will pass 
into the history of the association as 
one of the high-tide occasions. A new 
note was struck, pleasing and harmoni- 
ous and accepted with enthusiasm by 
those who are striving to make the work 
worthy of the place assigned to it by 
Pres. Francis “among the learned pro- 
fessions.” The scholarly side of libra- 
rianship was emphasized, the cause of 
books themselves, what they stand for, 
was presented by persons eminent along 
these lines. A general survey of the 
work the world over was afforded by 
the presence and addresses of represen- 
tatives from foreign libraries. 

Bibliography came into its own at this 
meeting in a degree not before reached. 
Non-essential details were pleasingly 
absent. Thetechnicalities presented at 
all were along broad lines international 
in their scope, and presented by those 
who are authoritative in their utterances 
and whose judgments are based upon 
personal knowledge. 

But the most important feature per- 
haps was the presence and participation 
of so many foreign delegates. A better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
spirit and purposes in the work of each 
other perceptibly grew out of this even 
during the convention, and the sugges- 
tion of Senor Biagi for an international 
association will doubtless bear fruit in 
time. 

Pres. Putnam was eminently the right 
man in the right place and to his tact 
and courteous bearing, to his ability and 
ideals, was due the great success of the 
meeting. 


Free transportation between libraries -- 
There was a feeling of embarassment 
on the part of the Americans present 
at the International congress of libra- 
rians at St Louis as they learned that 
several other countries have made pro- 
vision for free carriage through the 
mails of books between libraries. This 
was particularly true in hearing the re- 
port from Mr Nyhuus of Norway. In 
that country the government has made 
such provision for assistance to the free 
libraries as to furnish almost a model 
for the United States or any other 
country. Books are sent through the 
mails to libraries and other distributing 
points free of charge; binding of a 
most excellent grade is done at a re- 
markably low price, and other assist- 
ance rendered in the same way. Li- 
braries in America certainly are doing 
an unequaled work in educating and 
enlightening the public, making a more 
intelligent citizenship, and it seems in- 
consistent with all wisdom that the 
“government for the people” should 
charge for a service to all the people, 
while the same service at the same 
time is rendered to special groups or- 
ganized for commercial purposes, at a 
ridiculously low figure. The resolution 
oftered by the council and adopted by 
the whole association relating to this 
matter should be brought to the special 
attention of every congressman in the 
country in such a way as to secure 
redress. 


Library gifts—A striking feature of the 
report on gifts to libraries made at the 
recent A. L. A. meeting at St Louis, 
was the fact that of the total $6,103,137 
given to libraries last year $4,595,537 
came from other sources than the gen- 
erosity of MrCarnegie. It would seem, 
therefore, that Mr Carnegie’s gifts have 
been a moving incentive to the gener- 
osity of others, not the least part of the 
good which may be expected of them. 
Some of the libraries built in the early 
part of the Carnegie movement are al- 
ready coming to think of more than one 
benefactor in connection with their wel- 
fare. 


























Editorial 


Naming alibrary —Without entering into 
the merits of the particular case under 
discussion in which Controller Grant, of 
New York city, said the term library 
should refer only to a collection of 
books, we are inclined to reply that the 
controller is correct, and furthermore, 
that to name a whole institution and 
all its appurtenances after someone who 
has only given a part of it, and that 
such a part as will in time prove only a 
small part of the whole, seems emi- 
nently to be deplored. The public fur- 
nishes the site, usually the books and 
fittings, pays for repairs and mainte- 
nance. extension, and growth. Itis the 
privilege of all citizens to support and 
embellish such a public tax-supported 
institution, and this privilege should not 
be curtailed by putting the name of any 
donor, individual or association, in the 
corporate body of the institution. If 
one chooses to give all the material sur- 
rounding a collection of books, to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the entire 
plant for all time, then it is fitting that it 
should be crowned with the name of its 
benefactor—not otherwise, as it seemsto 
us. A library is a collection of books, 
properly organized and administered. 
How it is housed is another thing, 
though an eminently important thing. 


Portland, Ore., in1905—The decision has 
been made by the A L. A. council that 
the next meeting of the association will 
be held in Portland, Ore. This conclu- 
sion was reached after mature delibera- 
tion and extended discussion of the 
various elements involved. It was but 
natural that those-who live on or near 
the Atlantic seaboard, should hesitate 
before giving their consent togoso great 
a distance as Portland. But there wasa 
unanimous consent to make this as good 
a meeting as possible after a majority of 
the council voted to hold the meeting 
in the west. 

The greatest emphasis was laid on the 
help such a meeting would be to those 
in the great Northwest who are striving 
in the library propaganda, far from co- 
workers and under the handicap of a 
lack of clear understanding of the value 
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and force of coéperation, on the part of 
a great many persons who have the 
power to mar or make the success of the 
work attempted. In view of this fact it 
is incumbent upon as many as possible 
of the chief librarians to attend the Port- 
land meeting, particularly among those 
whose libraries stand for progress in the 
extension of the work. Trustees also, 
through whose sound business judg- 
ment and personal appreciation of the 
value of a good library many places in 
the United States are today enjoying 
high educational advantages and increas- 
ing happiness, would do a good work 
for another as well as find recreation 
and profit to themselves, by joining the 
party which will go to the Pacific coast 
next summer on a library pilgrimage. 

Assistants who can possibly achieve 
it, and very many bya little planning 
can do so, ought by all means to 
broaden their outlook in professional 
lines, increase their knowledge of the ex- 
tent and resources, beauty and grandeur 
of their own country and enjoy a com- 
plete change by going to this meeting of 
librarians on this extraordinary occasion. 

This is the only section of the coun- 
try of any extent that has not been vis- 
ited by the A. L. A., and a meeting 
held there is sure to carry with it an in- 
spiration and helpfulness unequaled in 
any previous trips. Things are large in 
the Northwest—things material and 
things spiritual and intellectual; enthu- 
siam is unbounded; faith is unlimited, 
and with all the gathered stores of pre- 
vious conferences and experiences a 
meeting of the A. L. A. in such a place 
and among such a people ought to 
mark an epoch from which to date, both 
for the visited and the visitor. 

PuBLic LIBRARIES is pledged to work 
for the success of the occasion—the 
going, the meeting, and the post-con- 
ference trip. We will welcome, there- 
fore, any suggestions or communications 
concerning any phase of the question 
from those who are interested. A list 
of the names of those who will prob- 
ably go will be printed from time to 
time, and any thing else that will in any 
way help the plans or add to the interest. 
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Twenty-sixth annual meeting, St Louis, Oct. 
17-22, 1904 


When the final decision to hold the 
A. L. A. meeting for 1904 in St Louis 
was made, most library people sighed, 
thinking of the effort, inconvenience, 
lack of value in essentials, and break in 
continuity of interest the idea of an 
exposition meeting suggested. Never 
was so vain a fear entertained and never 
was such a meeting of the A. L. A. held 
as that which has just closed at St Louis. 
It was unique in many ways. Not even 
the Library congress at Chicago in 1893 
equaled it in point of attendance, enter- 
tainment, and interest. It was a dis- 
tinct advance in dignity, scope and at- 
tendance. Larger visions were opened 
to everyone present, and as one person 
new in the work expressed it, Though I 
don’t understand what all of it means, 
I feel as if the subject was worth the 
devotion of a lifetime to find out. 

The meetings were dignified from 
start to finish, without being ponderous. 
The foreign delegates added a flavor 
that was delightful. Their contributions 
were interesting and suggestive. Their 
attitude was one of interest and their 
expressions were most kind and com- 


plimentary. Those who spoke, talked 


to the point and stopped when they 
reached it. The milestones of library 
conferences were moved forward in no 
inconsiderable degree, and standards of 
no mean guage were advanced by this 
meeting. 

The foreign delegates were elected 
honorary vice-presidents, and Pres. Put- 
nam paid them the honor of vacating the 
chair for each in turn during the week. 
Letters from a number of prominent 
foreign librarians who were not able to 
be present were read, and various sug- 
gestions as to the value of acloser bond 
between libraries and their interests in 
all parts of the world were offered. 
From Russia, New Zealand, from Den- 
mark, from Chili, and from many other 
places came letters showing progress 
and interest that was gratifying. 

Mr Crunden welcomed the conven- 
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tion to St Louis as only Mr Crunden 
can do. Pres. Francis was very felici- 
tous in his welcome to the exposition 
and in view of the fact that he had al- 
ready welcomed more than 300 other 
conventions, showed an unusual grasp 
of the library situation. He said he 
wished to acknowledge librarianship as 
one of the learned professions and one 
whose influence was lasting. After 
pointing out what good might be ac- 
complished by such a meeting, he said 
he hoped an international association 
of librarians and bibliographers might 
grow out of its deliberations. This 
seemed to strike an answering chord in 
the minds of those present and was the 
keynote of much of the extemporaneous 
speech throughout the rest of the confer- 
ence. 

L. Stanley Jast of England, accredited 
delegate from the L. A. U. K., expressed 
in a few happy phrases the pleasure af- 
forded by the opportunity of meeting 
American librarians. He complimented 
the members of the association on the 
vast opportunities afforded American 
libraries and the advantage that was so 
well taken by those in library work in 
America. He spoke for the foreign 
delegates in extending congratulations 
and fraternal greetings. 

Dr Putnam's address as president 
traced the growth of the influence of 
librarians. If in the past the fame of a 
librarian, to endure, must have been 
gained either for some unusual personal 
trait or achievement in some outside 
field, in the future it is likely to be still 
more so, for the modern library is an 
elaborate organization, requiring in its 
chief rather the general administrator 
than the personal interpreter. The 
consummate administrator is supposed 
to be he who renders the organization 
independent of himself. How then can 
his personality stand out distinct, or his 
mere nameendure? He has put himself 
into the institution. In proportion as it 
succeeds he becomes anonymous. He 
cited the fame of those in days past to 
show that they were remembered in lines 
other than as librarians. Books have 
played no unimportant part in the de- 
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velopment of America, and the office 
of librarian needs not to be magnified 
but tobe lived upto. At the time of the 
Louisiana purchase, 100 libraries con- 
tained in all 50,000v. Tc day 10,000 li- 
braries contain over 50,000,000v.; 59 li- 
braries contain over 300,000v.; more 
than 300 libraries contain 50,000v. 
These figures are not our pride but what 
libraries have done for learning in all 
time. Our task is to spread not merely 
the knowledge of books but the knowl- 
edge of the utility of books. In a de- 
mocracy of equal liberty and equal op- 
portunity, the education of the indi- 
vidual is the safety of the state. 

The various official reports of the 
association showed the usual condition 
of the association. The ava lable in- 
come for 1co4 from the endowment 
fund is $6873.75, of which $5716.04 must 
be devoted to the work of the Publish- 
ing board, leaving $1157.71 which can 
be used for any other purpose at the 
discretion of the council. 

Owing to unavoidable interruptions 
the program for each day as printed was 
not followed, but most of the material 
was presented at some time during the 

conference. 
~ On Tuesday morning L. Stanley Jast 
read a very interesting paper on the 
Various forms of library extension in 
Great Britain. The ideal of the public 
library seemed to be more informa- 
tional along educational lines rather 
than, as is common here, educational 
along recreative lines. Library exten- 
sion work in England follows four lines, 
viz: Lectures in the library on special 
topics; Reading at the library from se- 
lected works; Book exhibits with ex- 
planations of same; Receptions to clubs, 
classes, etc., interested in various lines 
of study. These plans have proved 
satisfactory in attaching people to the 
library and are cnly limited in effect by 
lack of room to grow. 

H. Nyhuus of Norway read one of 
thesprightliest papers of the conference. 
Mr Nyhuus spent several years in the 
Chicago public libraries in the days of 
Dr Poole in those libraries, and became 
acquainted with American methods, at 
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the same time being greatly influenced 
by Dr Poole’s ideas and ideals of li- 
brary work. He afterwards returned 
to his native land and organized the 
public library of Christiania. In this he 
adopted most of the good methods he 
had acquired previously, and as op- 
portunity offered progressed beyond the 
limits set to many of them here. Mr 
Nyhuus traced the growth of libraries 
in Norway down to the present time 
when there are state-supported town 
and county libraries, traveling libraries 
and school libraries. A step in advance 
of America is the privilege of sending 
books to and from public libraries free 
through the mails. He showed some 
good binding done by the state for which 
the libraries pay only 11 cents a vol- 
ume. Card catalogs and finding lists 
are printed by the state. Printed cards 
are furnished libraries at I cent each. 

Mr Nyhuus closed his paper with the 
following: 

The library organization of Norway 
owes much to American experts and to 
American library progress in general. 
I think it would make all of you feel 
well to see a small library under the polar 
circle using the latest American lending 
system. In our business we do not 
need to look upon each other with anx- 
ious eyes, trembling lest somebody 
might have stolen our latest patent. 
Any one of us who has been fortunate 
enough to do something to shorten the 
way between the book and an interested 
reader will be delighted to see his system 
and ideas copied and used. 

I admit and recognize with the great- 
est pleasure the influence of the Ameri- 
can library movement on our effort in 
far-away Norway. And in the name of 
the Norwegian state-supported libraries, 
I tender the American librarians, who 
are here so prominently represented, 
our sincere thanks. 

Miss Lord read a paper prepared by 
Dr Lange of Denmark, on the Research 
libraries of that country. 

Mr Dewey was called on to discuss it 
and emphasize the thought that a library 
is an essential feature of any educa- 
tional institution and a public library is 
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necessary to the general welfare of any 
community. 

On Wednesday various reports and pa- 
pers were read somewhat under difficul- 
ties,as such a crowd gathered about the 
outside entrance to the building, on ac- 
count of the presence of Helen Kellar, 
that most of the library people could 
not enter. 

State aid to libraries was presented by 
Gratia Countryman of Minneapolis, and 
was discussed by Mr Dewey. Miss 
Countryman’s paper traced the develop- 
ment of commissions, traveling libraries 
and the like in the 22 states where state 
aid has been established as a principle. 
The paper will be issued as a commis- 
sion bulletin. 

R. G. Thwaites outlined the location 
of the various exhibits at the fair of in- 
terest to librarians and historians. 

A brief history of the life and noble 
work of the late Karl Dziatsko, for 25 
years librarian of the University library, 
Gottingen, Germany, and one of the 
foremost librarians and bibliographers 
of the world, was given by his suc- 
cessor at Géttingen, Prof. Richard 
Pietschmann. Prof. Pietschmann spoke 
in his native tongue. 

Dr Putnam read a letter from Signor 
Desidario Chilovi of Florence, Italy, in 
which he hoped for another interna- 
tional congress in Europe. He also 
suggested the adoption of an interna- 
tional symbol to indicate classification 
to which books of international interests 
belong. He expressed approval of the 
D.C. He also suggested the printing 
of slips for government publications to 
be sent in international exchange and 
loans. He also gave an account of the 
new library building for the National li- 
brary at Florence. 

' Dr Guido Biagi of Florence, told of 
the measures adopted by the govern- 
ment, warned by the fire at Turin, to 
prevent further damage to the priceless 
treasures in the libraries of Italy. The 
laws of Italy are growing more liberal, 
and free lending libraries are growing. 
A resident in Rome may have at one 
time 35 books from the several state 
libraries. Italy has a free post law for 


library books. A bill for more and bet- 
ter free libraries in towns and provinces 
is under consideration. These Dr Biagi 
pronounced of more value than the dirty 
bills of the national banks. They hope 
for traveling libraries in agriculture and 
various industries in the rural districts. 

Dr Biagi made a plea for an inter- 
national association of librarians to rep- 
resent special collections. 

Dr. Biagi presented to the American 
library association a copy of the new 
edition of the Rerum Italicarum scrip- 
tores of Muratori. 

In introducing Dr Aksel Andersson, 
vice-librarian Universitets-bibliotek, 
Uppsala, Sweden, Pres. Putnam spoke 
very highly of the institute which Dr An- 
derssonrepresented,andofthegentleman 
himself. Dr Andersson’s subject was the 
Research libraries of Sweden, and in his 
paper he told many interesting partic- 
ulars of the work in that country. 

The tone of the morning was distinct- 
ively hopeful, and Dr Putnam added 
much to the pleasure of the occasion by 
his felicitous remarks in carrying the 
program forward. Thursday afternoon 
the librarians visited the St Louis mer- 
cantile and the Public libraries. 

The report of J. L. Harrison on gifts 
and bequests was most interesting. The 
following extracts are made from it: 

Five hundred and six gifts are re- 
ported, representing in all 137,318v. 
and $6,103,137. An analysis of the 
money gifts show that $732,359 was 
given as endowment funds for general 
library purposes, $198,654 for the es- 
tablishment of book funds, $78,709 for 
the cash purchase of books, $1,507,600, 
of which $970,100 is reported as ac- 
cepted from Andrew Carnegie for build- 
ings; $2,750,419 from various donors for 
buildings, $27,400 for sites, and £642 496 
for purposes the objects of which could 
not be ascertained. The item consists 
for the most part of bequests, and pre- 
sumably will be largely invested as en- 
dowment funds. In addition, 15 sites, 
the value of which is not known, are re- 
ported, and also gifts of buildings and 
grounds to the amount of $155,000. 
The gifts of the year, other than those 
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made by Mr Carnegie, amount to $4,- 
595,537. This includes 36 gifts of $5000 
each, 18 of $10,000, 9 of $15,000, 7 of 
$20,000, 5 of $25,000, 2 of $30,000, 4 of 
$35,000, 3 of $40,000, I of $45,000, and 
21 of from $50,000 to $600,000. 

Among the interesting gifts may be 
mentioned Mrs Charles A. Cutter’s gift 
of $5000 to Forbes library, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., as a memorial to her hus- 
band, and for the purpose of establish- 
ing an endowment fund, the income to 
be used for increasing the librarian’s 
salary; $6000 from Edwin H. Cole to 
St Lawrence university, also for the 
purpose of creating an endowment fund 
for the salary of the librarian; the Morse 
collection of Japanese carvings, valued 
at $10,000, to Princeton university, and 
a handsome stained glass window, 
Hans Christian Andersen with the chil- 
dren, purchased with money raised by 
popular subscription and given as a 
Christmas gift to the children’s room of 
the Milwaukee public library. 

The report on Mr Carnegie’s gifts is 
limited to those in the United States. 
They number 100, and amount to §1,- 
507,600. In their distribution the North 
Atlantic division of states received 
$505,800, the South Atlantic $100,000, 
the South central $75,000, the North 
central $601,800, and the Western $225,- 
ooo. Of the states receiving the great- 
est number of gifts, Minnesota ranks 
first with 13, California second with 12, 
and Jowa and Wisconsin third, with 9 
each. Two gifts were for branch libra- 
ries, 13 for college libraries, 1 for an in- 
stitutional library, 1 for library equip- 
ment, and 83, inc'uding 12 additional 
gifts, for public libraries. The total ad- 
ditional gifts amount to $107,900, vary 
ing in sums from $2500 to $25,000, and 
the gifts to colleges, which seem to be 
increasing, to $390,000. 

The report urges the Library associa- 
tion toconsider means of securing more 
full and accurate reports of gifts, espe- 
cially by adopting a tabulated form of 
inquiry blank. It is suggested also that 
the different state commissions, Massa- 
chusetts being particularly referred to as 
an example, might do much to increase 
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the value of the annual report by turn- 
ing their data over to the association at 
a definite time each year. 

Henry A. Bond of Woolwich, Eng- 
land, had sent in a paper on Recent li- 
brary progress, which was read by Miss 
Stearns of Wisconsin, treating the 
period from 1897. He covered the sub- 
ject very fully, dealing chiefly with 
classification, cataloging, annotation, 
open access, showing progress in all 
these lines. 

A hopeful sentence from the paper 
by John Ballinger of Cardiff, who has 
done such excellent work in connect- 
ing the public schools and the public 
libraries of that place, gave encourage- 
ment in the following words: The read- 
ing of ‘‘penny dreadfuls” has practically 
ceased since the establishment of school 
libraries, and the chi'dren who read are 
quicker, more intelligent, easier to teach 
and brighter in disposition. They de- 
velop a better sense of humor, can see 
a point and laugh more readily than 
children who do not read, or read only 
morbid trash. 

M. La Fontaine, representing the Bib- 
liographic institute of Belgium, ex- 
plained the work that is being attempted 
by the institute and invited the libra- 
rians and bibliographers present to be- 
come interested and helpful in carrying 
it forward. 

Dr Cyrus Adler of Smithsonian insti- 
tute, Washington, reported the progress 
of the work on the International catalog 
of scientific literature, the first annual 
issue in 17v. of which is completed. 
The committee is considering the inclu- 
sion of medicine and other applied sci- 
ences. Dr Adler opposes the inclusion 
of medicine since this subject is covered 
by the Index medicus. 

Mr Lane read a most interesting pa- 
per on Present tendencies in cataloging, 
claiming for the dictionary catalog the 
first place in use in popular libraries and 
rather favoring the classed catalog in 
libraries for research work. 

Saturday morning, the time for the 
last session, arrived all too soon. A few 
items were left over from the program 
of the week to be disposed of, but the 
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time for the most part was devoted to 
finishing business in hand and to fare- 
well speeches from delegates. 

The proposition of a year book of li- 
brary literature was presented by W. 
D. Johnston, of Library of congress. 

C. W. Andrews of the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, in his discussion of Mr 
Lane’s paper on Present tendencies, 
read on Friday, took exception to the 
idea that the choice is between a 
classed and an alphabetical subject cat- 
alog. He recommended a combina- 
tion. Such a combination has been 
worked out in the John Crerar library, 
where there is an author catalog, a sub- 
ject catalog classified according to the 
D. C., chronologically arranged with the 
latest title placed first and an alpha- 
betic index to subjects, with entries 
under some of them. 

The charge of complexity of such an 
arrangement is not well founded. 
While there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the use of the D. C., still 
those differing are as far apart as the 
D. C. is from their needs. 

A.G.S. Josephson of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, suggested the feasi- 
bility of an international code of cata- 
loging rules, to be used chiefly by the 
great national libraries. 

The National library of Chili presented 
to the association a catalog of the books 
in that library through its delegate, F. 
A. Bennett. 

L. S. Jast spoke of the L. A. U. K. 
cataloging rules and the feasibility of a 
common code for international use. It 
was stated that if England and America 
agree on such a code it will not be long 
till other countries will come in and 
other things will follow, annotation or 
evaluation for instance. A motion was 
carried that the A. L. A. executive board 
take the matter in consideration and 
make such arrangements as may seem 
wise. 

W. P. Cutter, who has taken up the 
Expansive classification, announced that 
he hoped to have the whole scheme 
completed and distributed in three 
vears. 

Electra C. Doren of Dayton gave a 
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resumé, made up largely of statistics of 
a comprehensive inquiry among 216 li- 
braries, of the conditions resulting from 
the library work done by and for 
schools. A statement that in the circle 
investigated, there is read one and one- 
quarter million books, gives food for 
thoughtful reflection. 

Dr Putnam at the close summed up 
the ground covered by the various pa- 
pers, and recommendations on catalog- 
ing, classification, relation with school, 
state, aid,etc. He called attention to 
the fact that all expressed a friendly 
spirit on affirmative and confirmative 
sides, saying, practically, I do not deny, 
for denying is not my business. Dr 
Putnam then expressed the pleasure 
and interest of the A. L. A. in having 
so large a number of foreign delegates 
present, saying in substance: The 
meeting has been a success beyond the 
prophecy of many. From here the 
work can start for anywhere. This has 
been but a preliminary to many other 
meetings; hereafter there will be but 
intervals between. 

The foreign delegates, each in turn, 
beginning with Senor Velasco from 
Mexico, followed by Mr Jast from 
Great Britian, Mr Roberts from Hol- 
land, M. La Fontaine from Belgium, 
Dr Cohn from Austria, Dr Wolfstieg 
from Germany, Dr Andersson from 
Sweden, Dr Su from Chinese legation, 
Dr Biagi from Italy, spoke their appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the conference. 
Their final words of farewell were 
spoken in their native tongues and 
carried thereby an effect most touch- 
ing to their audience. The delegates 
were all gentlemen of address and pol- 
ish, and their very presence lent a 
charm to the occasion that will not 
soon be forgotten by those in attend- 
ance. 

The report from the Council pre- 
sented the following: 

Portland, Ore., is chosen for the 
meeting in 1905, provided satisfactory 
rates can be obtained from railroads 
and hotels for the same. 

A committee of five,consisting of pres- 
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ident of Publishing board and four sec- 
retaries of A. L. A. is appointed to con- 
sider further the matter of permanent 
headquarters for A. L. A. 

The resolution on binding is referred 
to new council. 

The trustees of the Endowment fund 
are instructed to pay to the Publishing 
board whatever money it may call for 
to prosecute its work. 

Referring to the bill passed by the last 
Congress permitting free post on books 
for the blind, congratulations were of- 
fered and Congress is petitioned to con- 
sider exemption for other books sent 
fromlibrarytolibrary. Inothercountries 
such exemption is common, and even 
in this country rates are accorded com- 
mercial houses and newspapers. 

Thanks are offered to libraries of 
Europe for courtesies to students and 
particularly for interlibrary loans. 

Having listened with great interest 
to accounts of various bibliographical 
undertakings of general concern, in- 
cluding the International catalog of 
scientific literature, the Concilium bib- 
liographicum of Zurich, and the Insti- 
tut international de bibliographie of 
Brussels, the A. L. A. records its ap- 
preciation of the unselfish labor, pecun- 
lary sacrifices, and personal devotion 
which have established and are main- 
taining these, and expresses its congrat- 
ulations upon the progress already 
made. 

The A. L. A. has been honored by 
the presence of the foreign delegates 
and interested by hearing from them. 

A resolution was adopted to the 
effect that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider plans for the pro- 
motion of international codperation 
among libraries, which should report 
at the next annual meeting. 

F. M. Crunden of the St Louis public 


library made a few remarks on the. 


American library association’s exhibit 
in the Palace of Education, and in the 
Missouri building, and read two com- 
munications from the superior jury of 
awards, notifying him that the latter 
had received the grand prize and that 
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he had been awarded a medal as col- 
laborator. 

A resolution was passed to appoint 
a committee to investigate the practi- 
cability of an international association. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian 
of Princeton university, Princeton, N. J.; 
first vice-president, William E. Foster, 
librarian of Providence library, Provi- 
dence, R I1.; second vice-president, 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo public 
library, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, J. I. 
Wyer, jr., University of Nebraska li- 
brary, Lincoln, Neb.; treasurer, Gard- 
ner M. Jones, public library, Salem, 
Mass.; recorder, Helen M. Haines, Zz- 
brary journal, New York; council, Wil- 
liam E. Henry, librarian State library, 
Indianapolis, Ind., H. C. Wellman, li- 
brarian, Springfield, Mass., J. C. Row- 
ell, librarian University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal., Anne Wallace, librarian 
Carnegie library, Atlanta, Ga., and A. 
H. Hopkins, librarian Free public li- 
brary, Louisville, Ky.; trustee of en- 
dowment fund, C. C. Soule of Boston, 
Mass. 

Resolutions of thanks to the officers 
of the exposition and others concerned 
in the comfort and enjoyment of the 
A. L. A. were offered by the committee 
consisting of Dr R. G. Thwaites, Mary 
Eileen Ahern, and Prof. Dr A. Wolfstieg, 
which were adopted by a rising vote. 

Notes 

The reception in the Missouri build- 
ing to the visitors, by the Missouri com- 
mission and the Mercantile and Public 
libraries of St Louis, was a most elegant 
aftair. The rooms lent spaciousness for 
a free circuit of the guests, and the ap- 
pointments were all that could be asked. 

Iowa commissions, both state and li- 
brary, offered similar hospitality, and 
while the building was not so large the 
hospitality was as unbounded, and the 
closer quarters added to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 

Dr Anderson of Uppsala was quite the 
lion of theseveral occasions. His inter- 
est in everything and cordial reponse to 
all, won the hearts of any company in 
which he moved. 
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It was a pleasant reunion for the many 
friends of Dr Biagi who had met him so 
pleasantly in the International council 
of 1897, in London, and whoheld him in 
high esteem for many library courtesies 
since received from him. 

The conference enjoyed a boat ride 
around the lagoon on Wednesday night 
as the guests of the St Louis libraries. 
The grounds shone out in their greatest 
beauty under the lights of the illumi- 
nations. 

On Friday night the librarians were 
again the guests of the St Louis libraries 
at Hagenback’s trained animal show. 
Johnny Bear quite won the heartof many 
librarians. 

On Thursday afternoon a visit to the 
libraries of St Louis was made by the 
inquirer after new library ideas. 

On Thursday morning Pres. Putnam 
took occasion to call attention to the 
October number of PusLic LIBRARIES, 
which contained the contributions from 
foreign libraries, speaking in compli- 
mentary terms of the idea and com- 
mending the number to the visitors. 

The presence of so many foreign dele- 
gates was a great addition to the meet- 
ing in many ways _If more of that class 
of foreigners would join in the councils 
held in this country it would lend a 
better understanding to many problems 
which librarians as well as other people 
have to handle in America. 

Dr Su, the Chinese delegate, was a de- 
lightful visitor. His keen insight into 
the matters presented, and his apprecia- 
tion of the good in all of it was most 
pleasing. His refined manner and pleas- 
ing personality charmed all who came 
in contact with him. 


Bibliographical Society of America 

Pursuant to plans laid before going 
to St Louis by those most interested, 
the Bibliographical society of America 
was organized at the Inside inn on Tues- 
day afternoon, October 18. After con- 
siderable discussion a constitution was 
adopted, and the following council 
elected: President, W. C. Lane; first 
vice-president, Herbert Putnam; second 
vice-president, Reuben G. Thwaites; 


secretary, C. Alexander Nelson; treas- 
urer, Carl B. Roden; councillors, E. W. 
Harris, Henry E. Lezlin, John Thom- 
son, James Bain jr. 

A. G. S. Josephson, president of the 
B. S. of Chicago, was added to the 
council in lieu of an ex-president. The 
council met on Wednesday and per- 
fected plans for publications and other 
future work. 


The International Congresses 
Library section 

Not least valuable among the various 
meetings held during the past summer, 
at St Louis, were the international 
gatherings of persons of like mind 
toward various subjects. These people 
came together first to listen to each 
other and then to learn what was pos- 
sible and best to do under present con- 
ditions in the world’s progress. 

The Library section of the Interna- 
tional congress of arts and sciences met 
at St Louis in the World’s Fair grounds 
on Sept. 23, 904. About 100 persons 
were present, a large attendance when 
the rival attractions of such speakers as 
James Bryce and other men of note in 
six other sections of the congress is 
taken into consideration. 

F. M. Crunden, of the St Louis public 
library was chairman of the section and 
made an earnest plea for the recogni- 
tion of the public library as the, most 
effective means of education for the 
community, before introducing Prof. 
Guido Biagi of Florence, Italy, and W. 
E. A. Axon of Manchester, England, 
the other speakers on the program. 

Prof. Biagi’s interesting address, given 
in fluent English, surveyed and summar- 
ized the present condition and past 
achievements in library science and 
ventured somewhat to anticipate what 
the future might develop, while disclaim- 
ing the character of prophet. 

Mr Axon, the last speaker, followed 
with a very scholarly address upon what 
the library should do and be, dwelling 
more upon the ends to be attained than 
upon the means by which they were to 
be reached, and drawing with a loving 
touch the ideal library. 
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In trying to write again of library 
week at Lake Placid Club in the Adi- 
rondacks, one feels that the beauty and 
pleasure and delights of the place and 
time and people outnumber the choice of 
words to tell of it. In all the land there 
is nothing more restful, more beautiful, 
more satisfying than the combination 
of lake and mountain and field and 
forest under skies that rise and dip and 
cover all the plane of vision with a 
color and atmosphere that is a delight 
to the soul. To one not burdened 
with the duty of making the meeting 
serve its special purpose it must prove 
a week of satisfying rest to body and 
spirit. The program this year was 
fuller and heavier than usual; this was 
well for the enthusiastic seeker after 
library lore, but made much work for 
the officers; still the latter seemed to 
enjoy it, so an outsider need not com- 
plain. 

There were about 130 persons inter- 
ested registered, and the night meetings 
were well attended. The unusual 
beauty of the outdoors, owing to the 
advanced stage of the season, the large 
number of persons not particularly in- 
terested in technical details, limited the 
day meetings to the enthusiasts and the 
learners—not a bad thing, perhaps. Mr 
Dewey gave his usual happy welcome, 
recalling the fact of its being the tenth 
library meeting held there, and hoped 
the decimal system would be carried 
out and the convention assemble ten 
times ten years. : 

At the opening of the first session a 
large audience listened to the inspiring 
words of the president, Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, who said in part, in dis- 
cussing the topic: 

The function of the public library in democratic 
society 

is echoed purposely from the title of 

Pres. Eliot’s address before the Brooklyn 

institute which was called the Function 

of education in democratic society. 

Pres. Eliot, for some of us at least, 
expresses lucidly and definitely the 
ideals toward which our profession as- 


pires and details the ends which we be- 
lieve our institutions are powerful to 
accomplish, yet it never once names 
the public library, or even in a remote 
way suggests that the public library 
stands created and equipped to be the 
powerful agent through which that con- 
tinuous education of the feelings, of 
the mental and moral faculties of the 
whole people which the illustrious 
author longs for, might be accom- 
plished. 

This is one of many instances that 
might be cited of the lack of compre- 
hension in high places, of the real pur- 
pose of our institutions. It is possible, 
too, that even we ourselves, do con- 
sider our library as learned institutions 
rather apart from the common life of 
the common people. If somehow we 
might, small as well as large, recon- 
sider the question once more and see 
that the public library is a perfectly in- 
evitable evolution from other develop- 
ments of our civilization, at once a nat- 
ural product of that civilization and 
necessary to its safe development, it 
could fill full the text of the program. 

Mrs Elmendorf took up the claim 
made for the engineer that it was the 
man with the tool who had really made 
civilization possible. Full recognition 
of the power of iron and steam was 
traced in the work of writers of poetry, 
philosophy, and story. She traced the 
growth of the tremendous work done 
by mechanical skill and pointed out 
that it was accomplished with less and 
less expenditure of human energy. But 
the result has had certain effects on 
the worker as well as on the work. As 
machinery released the hands, the 
worker has had time to think and to 
grow, until today the greatest example 
of government and of state depends 
entirely upon the intelligence, the san- 
ity, the righteousness of the governed. 

The perfection of mechanical tools 
has brought about the association of 
those who work, first at their work and 
from this association has grown ac- 
quaintance, and from acquaintance, 
solidity of interests and its attendant 
manifestations. Another fact which she 
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pointed out was the immense stream 
of humanity of all races, kinds, and de- 
grees of intelligence, pouring into our 
country to add to the problem of “the 
experiment in government.” Mankind 
knows well the terrors of government 
of selfish, careless, uninformed individ- 
uals and aristocracy, but needs to fear 
still more government by a careless, 
uninformed, and selfish crowd. 

Whatever has produced them, these 
are the conditions today. A large labor- 
ing class with leisure enough to be 
restless, sufficiently developed by their 
work to be more or less intelligent as 
to their desires, knowing by being 
brought into large masses the power of 
associated action, with the weapon of 
the franchise in their possession. 

The preservation from the danger 
lies in a truly educated common people. 
It must be done early and well, as 88 
per cent leave school before 14 years of 
age. Pres. Eliot spoke true. From the 
total training through childhood should 
result a taste for interesting and im- 
proving reading in the youth which 
should inspire and direct its subsequent 
life. The uplifting of the democratic 
masses depends on this implanting of 
the taste for good reading. 

Mrs Elmendorf at the close of her 
address introduced Mr Putnam, who 
said in part: 

I am here in three capacities: per- 
sonally, as librarian of congress, or if 
you will let me say so, at the head of 
the National library, and as president, 
for the time, of the A. L. A. I name 
them in the reverse order of their dig- 
nity. As president of the A.L.A,, I 
view these proceedings with alarm. 
The only way in which the A. L. A. 
can compete with library week at Lake 
Placid is to hold its conference three 
months in advance; this year our con- 
ference comes a fortnight later, and 
your program at Lake Placid is so 
manifoldly more captivating than 
usual that it is a matter of concern to 
our association. I hope your week will 
not induce satiety. Leave something 
for St Louis. You must come to St 
Louis. 


As president of the A. L. A,, 
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I wish to say something for St Louis. 
In the first place, there is a difference. 
You meet here in a setting of nature; 
we meet at St Louis in a setting of the 
works of man. The exposition is some- 
thing which a librarian, if he can possi- 
bly avoid it, should not miss seeing. 
Where do we begin with our readers, 
or rather, where do our readers begin 
with us? Not with the book, as a rule; 
he begins with an experience. Now, if 
the librarian is to be sympathetic with 
his needs, the more he can be one with 
him in enjoying the experience, the 
better chance he has of aiding him. 
There are few things more informing, 
in a general way, than a trip abroad, 
and a great exposition that attempts to 
gather together the present activities 
of the world of man, not merely in an 
industrial way, is in the nature of a trip 
abroad. 

In my other capacities I shall at- 
tempt to say something of the topic 
which you have chosen. It is the big- 
gest question that we have, and it 
means generalization. I have always 
been engaged in my library work in ad- 
ministering a particular library, and 
have never philosophized very much 
about the history or the justification of 
libraries. I have always fancied that I 
could do more good for the general 
cause by doing the thing at hand at the 
particular moment, but there is danger 
of carrying this to excess. I am quite 
sure of this, that our ultimate position 
is at present indeterminate, that is, un- 
determined. There is danger, of course, 
that we may claim too much, and a 
claim that can not be substantiated 
turns into a pretense. If we claim 
‘nothing, but proceed to do our work, 
there will be relatively little objection 
on the part of the community. Does 
the community, as a whole, object to 
any service that any librarian in this 
room is performing? I see very few 
objections in the press or in public ut- 
terances. The general criticisms, as far 
as I can see, are directed not at the aim 
and purpose; they generally criticise 
the service as to the details of the ad- 
ministration. 






































Library Week at Lake Placid 


Apart from occasional criticism of 
details, do you find that there is any 
real doubt as to the place which the 
public library occupies in the commun- 
ity? I hope that you will feel that 
each innovation that is suggested here 
this week will have behind it the ap- 
proval of the community in which you 
live. In our library meetings we al- 
ways approach this phase of our ac- 
tivity with a sense that we are on the 
defensive. As far as I have observed, 
no need to approach it in this spirit, as 
the community is with us. At the same 
time this difficulty to be met, that re- 
sults tan not be proved, as a rule, by sta- 
tistics. Of the books circulated it is a 
question as to how many are read and 
the influence wrought. We are in some 
danger of being classed as among the 
emotional activities. Our work rests 
on sentiment, but is not the only work 
that rests on sentiment. Two words 
we are very fond of using—inspiring, or 
inspiration, and missionary. These 
seem to me to belong to a calling dif- 
ferent from ours. The public library is 
a branch of education, but not the root 
nor the trunk. The librarian is the twig 
upon the branch. We can be a credit 
to the community by combining science 
with our sentiment. 

The pleasure gathered from the pro- 
gram of Monday night was repeated 
on Tuesday night in listening to an ad- 
dress by Dr Geo. E. Vincent of Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who spoke on the 
Library as a social memory. His ad- 
dress was in itself such as might be ex- 
pected from a doctor of philosophy 
and a professor of sociology, and de- 
livered in the fluent, magnetic, inter- 
ested and interesting manner of the 
speaker, so well known to his audi- 
ences, it captured the hearts of his lis- 
teners and carried the weight of his 
words straight to the mark at which he 
aimed—to emphasize that our national 
life will be vigorous and progressive in 
so far as this social memory Is access- 
ible, adaptable, organized, active, and 
sifted. He closed with the following: 

Arnold Toynbee once said to a group 
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of workingmen: Apathy can only be 
overcome by enthusiasm, and enthus- 
iasm can only be aroused by two things, 
first an ideal which takes the imagina- 
tion by storm, and second a definite in- 
telligible plan for carrying that ideal 
out into practice. 

You are not apathetic in your work. 
We have been warned against senti- 
mentality and effusiveness, yet the fun- 
damental truth is that nothing worth 
while is accomplished in this world 
without the comb‘nation of enthusiasm 
with wisdom, the ideal with the plan. 
I have tried by this survey to present 
in its broad outlines the social aspect of 
your chosen work. There is satisfaction 
in the reflection that you are helping to 
enrich and broaden individual lives, but 
there is even greater stimulus in the 
thought that you are distributing knowl- 
edge and ideals which are being elabo- 
rated by the social processes into types 
and standards,elements of national char- 
acter that will endure through genera- 
tions; that in seeking to multiply con- 
nections with the people, in adapting 
your resources to their needs, in organ- 
izing these resources in the most avail- 
able ways in arousing an interest 
among those whom you would serve, in 
carefully sifting the material which 
comes from the press, you are render- 
ing a vital service to your country; you 
are helping to administer the social 
memory. This is an ideal which may 
well “take the imagination by storm,” 
and fill you not with the evanescent 
emotion of the mass meeting, but with 
that steady glow of enthusiasm which 
endures in the daily duty. This ideal 
becomes effective through your tech- 
nique, but that, in turn, without the 
vision, whatever its service to others, is 
for you mere lifeless mechanism. 

On Wednesday evening, Marie L. 
Shedlock of London, wko is lecturing 
in America on the art of story-telling, 
discussed the mirth and humor of An- 
dersen, illustrating by some Andersen's 
tales, rendering them in an entertaining, 
artistic manner. It was a delightful 
treat. 
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Library institutes 

Thursday morning was devoted to a 
discussion of library institutes based on 
the comprehensive report of Mr East- 
man on that subject. 

The question of expense and time was 
one that caused difficulty. Mr Dewey 
speaking on institutes said: We should 
make larger centers, concentrate the 
work and do it more thoroughly. Uni- 
versity extension movement was a fail- 
ure in nine-tenths of cases because of a 
lack of men and women with a genius for 
teaching. Cheap men and women are 
notcompetent to deal with this problem. 
The dropping off in the attendance is 
due to poor work. I think the solution 
of this question is to find in the United 
States the two or three men who shave 
a genius for this line of work, not in a 
single state, but in a large territory, 
and pay him a large salary. Two or 
three states might combine. I do not 
believe in giving this work up, but I 
believe in looking it squarely in the 
face. My suggestion is that we make 
an earnest effort to get other states in- 
terested and combine and pay a salary 
of, say, $5000 a year, to a man who is 
able to conduct institutes. If 10 states 
combined, it would only make $500 a 
year each. Concentrate and have a 
really strong meeting I do not be- 
lieve at all in calling these little meet- 
ings institutes. It is not logical. I 
rather think that Mr Peck is right in 
saying that libraries that are supported 
by public taxation should be obliged to 
subject their librarians to such a stimu- 
lating influence. Dr Draper is going to 
overhaul his school institute system and 
make radical changes. Perhaps they 
have fulfilled their mission. This is the 
year to apply for state aid for library 
institutes. I donot approve of one-day 
institutes conducted by voluntary 
workers. 

Miss Hawley of Brooklyn caused a 
ripple of laughter by saying Mr Dewey’s 
$5000 man would probably be a $3000 
woman. 

Various speakers called attention to 
the following facts: People who do 
this work, do it voluntarily and at a 


great expense of time and strength. 
The matter of time is a greater drain 
than money. Librarians who need it 
most can not get away from libraries 
which they run alone. It takes months 
sometimes to prepare for an institute. 
It does more good to go to the unin- 
formed librarian and point out deficien- 
cies in and suggest remedies for her own 
library. 

The matter was finally left in the hands 
of the executive board and the institute 
committee with power to act. 

The afternoon on Thursday being 
stormy, the association held a meeting. 
Mr Thomson of Philadelphia asked the 
coéperation of the association in prepar- 
ing a supplement to the Classification of 

rose fiction recently issued by the Phil- 
adelphia free library. A committee was 
appointed to take up the matter. 

The address of the afternoon was pre- 
sented by Dr J. H. Canfield of Columbia 
university, who came up one night from 
New York city and went back the next, 
to fill his place on the program at great 
inconvenience and fatigue. He traced 
the lines of similarity of development 
of public schools and public libraries. 
The development of the work up toa 
professional standard has brought about 
greater security of position, longer ten- 
ure, better salary, and better social rec- 
ognition. 

On Thursday evening, Mae E. Schrei- 
ber, formerly of Wisconsin, now in the 
education department of New York 
state, told of the woeful lack of ap- 
preciation of the power and beauty of 
literature among the teachers in the 
common schools, and related her ex- 
periences in “opening the eyes of the 
blind” to the world of delight that lies 
in good books. Miss Schreiber’s lecture 
seemed to point out again very force- 
fully how differently the librarian and 
the teacher ‘‘have caught the vision.” 

Several round tables devoted to cata- 
loging, reference work, children’s books, 
etc., were held, directed by Miss Hitch- 
ler of Brooklyn, Mr Champlin, reference 
department New York state library, and 
Miss Hazeltine. These were very help- 
ful, giving a chance for questions and 
answers in a helpful way. 
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Dr Anderson from the Uppsala uni- 
versity, Sweden, was present and added 
much to the enjoyment of the meeting 
both professionally and socially. Row- 
ing, mountain-climbing, walking, driv- 
ing, golf, etc., afforded much pleasure 
despite the rain which appeared at in- 
tervals during the week. The Indian 
council, though held without a fire and 
within doors, gave room for many fo: ms 
of frolic. Dancing in the evening after 
the meetings, story-telling at Mr Tay- 
lor’s round tables, dinner parties de- 
spite the strictures of the Grand Mogul, 
renewal of old acquaintances and form- 
ing of new ones, all combined to make 
library week of 1904 one to be long re- 
membered. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, W. R. Eastman, Al- 
bany; vice-president, Helen E. Haines, 
New York city; secretary, Ellen N. 
Chandler, Buffalo; treasurer, E. W. Gail- 
Gaillard, New York city. 


Library Institute in Michigan 


The first library institute under the 
auspices of the Michigan library associ- 
ation was held at Kalamazoo, Septem- 
ber 22-23. The sessions were held in 
the lecture room of the Public library. 
The plan was to secure the attendance 
of the librarians of the libraries in the 
southwestern part of the state within 
easy access of the place of meeting 
to discuss together in an informal way 
the topics of practical interest, with 
a view to aid the library workers in 
thesolution of the many problems which 
they must face in the line of their em- 
ployment. Fourteen libraries were re- 
presented by Ig persons. The subject 
of book selections and ordering and 
trade bibliography was discussed by 
Genevieve M. Walton of the State nor- 
mal college library; that of classifying, 
cataloging, shelf listing, etc., by Phebe 
Parker of the Sage library. West Bay 
City; that of aids and helps to readers, 
how to meet the public, etc., by C. F. 
Waldo of the Jackson public library, 
and that of handling periodicals, through 
subscription record to checking receipts 


and final cataloging, loaning systems, 
registering card holders, etc., by H. M. 
Utley of the Detroit public library. 
Each conductor had an entire session 
of about three hours and the several 
subjects were thoroughly discussed. 
The members of the class were required 
to take notes and all were encoutaged 
to ask questions, to bring in any matters 
which had proved puzzling in their li- 
brary experience, and, in short, to make 
every available use of the opportunity 
to get p actical good out of the meet- 
ing. Many expressed themselves as 
having derived great benefit from the 
institute. It was most successful from 
every point of view. The expectation 
is that other institutes will be held at 
convenient points central to other sec- 
tions of the state, and that the legisla- 
ture will at its session next winter make 
an appropriation sufficient to enable 
the state commission to carry on this 
institute work by paying at least the 
expenses of conductors and lecturers. 
The one just held serves as an opening 
wedge and an object lesson as to what 
can be done and the method of doing it. 
H. M. Uttey. 


The Free library commission of 
Pennsylvania has issued as Bulletin no. 
I, a pamphlet, Aids in book selection, 
by Sarah W. Cattell and Alice B. 
Kroeger. This is an evaluated list of 
sources of information concerning not 
books themselves, but book lists on all 
classes of books suitable for a smal lli- 
brary. Suggestions are made asto where 
and how to buy books, and various hints 
as to best sources are given. 

A slight criticism might be offered on 
the number of lists on special subjects 
mentioned that are several years old, 
when more up-to-date material might be 
had from library commissions. The A. 
L. A. catalog lists of 1893, articles in 
periodicals of 1897, Bowker and Iles on 
Economic social and political science, 
1891, are examples of this. But not- 
withstanding this weakness, the Bulletin 
is a valuable tool for inexperienced li- 
brarians. 
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Library Meetings 


California—A three days’ convention of 
the Library association of California 
was held in the new library in Santa 
Cruz on Sept. 3, 4, and 5, 1904. Mayor 
Clark, in behalf of the people of Santa 
Cruz, extended a cordial welcome to 
the visiting members. 

The general subject of discussion was 
Essentials and non-essentials in library 
work. 

When the first day’s meeting ad- 
journed the members were requested to 
be present Sunday morning, as arrange- 
ments had been made to entertain the 
visitors by a drive to the various points 
of interest in and about Santa Cruz. 
After a delightful dr:ve of several hours, 
during which beautiful views were ob- 
tained of Santa Cruz and the ocean 
from the hills about the city, a bounti- 
ful luncheon was served under the trees 
in Isabella grove. It was an ideal sum- 
mer day and the spirit of hospitality as 
evinced by our hosts was so genuine 
that nothing more could be wished for 
to add to the day’s enjoyment. Late 
in the afternoon the homeward drive 
was taken over the famous Cliff drive, 
and in the evening the visiting mem 
bers were the guests of Mr Leask. 

On Monday, September 5, the regular 
business meeting was called to order 
by Pres. Lichtenstein. He referred to 
the recent appointment of C. S. Greene 
(of Oakland library) to be state library 
trustee and said that both the governor 
and the association were to be con- 
gratulated on this auspicious event. 

Miss A. J. Haines of the San Fran- 
cisco public library read a paper on 
Essentials of classification and catalog- 
ing, and F. R.Graves of the Alameda 
public library read a paper on Rules 
and regulations, essentials and non-es- 
sentials. He spoke of the responsibil- 
ities of the librarian to the public and 
suggested that the rules and regulations 
be such ds to protect the property of 
the library, yet with the minimum of 
restrictions against the freedom of use 
by the public. A paper by Nellie 
Russ of Pasadena public library on Es- 
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sentials and non-essentials in the chil- 
dren’s room was read by Miss Weed. 

At the close of Miss Russ’ paper, Mr 
Rowell introduced the following reso- 
lution, seconded-by Mr Stone of San 
Jose, which was adopted by a rising 
vote: 


The Library association of California desires 
to congratulate the city of Santa Cruz upon its 
new library building, exquisitely beautiful 
within and without, accessibly located, and 
intelligently planned to meet the needs of the 
public and of the administration at least cost; 
upon the public spirit which has equipped 
and decorated the interior in so charming, in- 
viting, and homelike manner; upon its sheives, 
freely open and well filled with choice books, 
that silently, but powerfully, appeal to the 
reader; and finally, upon its evident and ear- 
nest desire of the board of trustees and the en- 
thusiastic effort of the librarian to render its 
contents available and useful. 

We bear away a vivid impression of the 
beautiful city, and, in grateful memory of boun- 
tiful kindness. we place our services, both as 
individuals and as an association, at the com- 
mand, unreservedly, of Santa Cruz. 


After the meeting all present were 
invited to luncheon in the assembly 
room The tables were beautifully dec- 
orated with choice flowers and bounti- 
fully supplied through the hospitality 
of the hosts. Pres. Lichtenstein acted 
as toast-master, and an enjoyable hour 
was spent. At the conclusion of the 
festivities, with expressions of regret, the 
librarians parted from their kind hosts. 

MarGaRET A. SCHMIDT, Sec. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Library association of California was 
held Friday evening, October 14, at the 
Mechanics’ institute library, San Fran- 
cisco, Pres. Lichtenstein presiding. 

Resolutions of respect to Horace H. 
Moore, many years librarian of Mercan- 
tile library in San Francisco were 
adopted and ordered spread upon the 
minutes. 

J. C. Rowell of the State university 
library offered a resolution of congratu- 
lation and appreciation, which was unani- 
mously adopted, upon the appointment 
of Charles T. Greene, librarian of the 
Oakland public library, to the board of 
trustees of the State library. 


Library 


The regular program consisted of 
three excellent papers. The first was 
by Peter Robertson, the dramatic critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, on the 
Library and the theater. It was a pres- 
entation of the similarities and con- 
trasts of the two in their general effect 
on the public mind, and was most en- 
thusiastically received. 

Sidney S. Peixotto, superintendent of 
the Columbia Park boys’ club (S. F.), 
then gave an address on the peculiari- 
ties of a boy’s taste in reading and the 
failure of the libraries to cater to the 
desire for literature of vivid action, 
which first wins the boy’s attention and 
often leads him to form the habit of 
reading. 

The Preparation of materials for a 
debate was the last number on the pro- 
gram, and in this Martin C. Flaherty, 
assistant professor of forensics, Univer- 
sity of California, gave some hints to li- 
brarians on the amount of assistance to 
be given to those collecting such data, 
the tendency of the present day being to 
give too much aid and not always of the 
best character. 

M. A. Scumipt, Sec. 


Chicago—The first meeting of the year 
1904-1905 was held Thursday evening, 
October 13, at the Chicago public library, 
Miss Ahern in the chair. The subject 
of the evening related to the work and 
object of the Chicago library club, and 
was introduced by the president in her 
address, in which professional advance- 
ment and fraternity were given as the 
broad, general reasons for the exist- 
ence of the club. 

Representatives from various libra- 
ries were called upon to give their 
views. These were practical elabora- 
tions of the general tenets above 
stated. The publishing of a handbook, 
maintainance of our outside interests, 
i. e., union lists, home libraries, use of 
the daily press, etc., reports on news of 
the day, talks from experts in other 
lines of work, round-tables for techni- 
cal discussion and clearing up of cur- 
rent perplexities, were among the lines 
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of work suggested in the evening’s dis- 
cussion. 

Miss Spencer, Miss Masse, and Mr 
Thompson were elected to membership. 

By unanimous vote resolutions were 
adopted expressing the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of the club with Charles H. Brown 
in his recent bereavement. 

RENEE B. STERN, Sec. pro tem. 


Iowa—The Iowa library association 
held its annual meeting in the Iowa 
building at the World’s Fair October Ig. 
The meeting was presided over by Mrs 
H. J. Howe of Marshalltown. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Pres. Fred W. Lehmann of the board 
of directors of the Public library, and 
former Gov. William Larrabee. Vice- 
pres. W. P. Payne responded in be- 
half of the Iowa library association. 

Capt. W. H. Johnston delivered a 
memorial to Mrs Ada North, the first 
president of the association. Reports 
of officers and committees were heard. 


Kansas—The fourth annual meeting 
of the State library association was held 
in the Kansas state building October 19. 
Zu Adams, assistant librarian State his- 
torical society library, Topeka, Kan., 
was elected president, and Lida Romig, 
librarian public library, Abilene, Kan., 
was elected secretary. 


Missouri—The State library association 
met October Ig, in the Missouri build- 
ing, at St Louis. Committee reports 
were heard and new measures for library 
improvement were discussed. Action 
by the convention was taken on the 
changes recommended for state adop- 
tion in the Missouri library law. It 
is the purpose of the association to ask 
the Missouri legislature for a library 
commission of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, who will have 
charge of the traveling libraries of the 
state. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, T. J. Gerould, librarian of the 
Missouri state university, Columbia; 
first vice-president, Dr L. M. McAfee, 
Parkville, and secretary-treasurer, Faith 
Smith, librarian Public library, Sedalia, 
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Library Schools 
Columbia university 


Columbia university library, New 
York city, has selected by competitive 
examination an apprentice class of four 
who will study the coming year with 
Miss Prescott, and find practice in the 
library of the university. All have had 
library experience previously. 

Drexel institute 


The library class of 1904-1905 con- 
tains Ig members, representing the fol- 
lowing: New York 3, Massachusetts 2, 
Rhode Island 1, Pennsylvania 4, Con- 
necticut 1, Delaware 1, Texas 1, lowa I, 
Ohio 1,Indiana 1, Maryland 1, Michigan 
1, Maine 1 


New York state library 


The New York state library school 
opened Wednesday, October 5, with 39 
students from 17 different states and 
Hawaii, and representing 25 colleges. 

The following states and colleges are 
represented: Colorado 1, Illinois 2, 
Kansas I, Maine 2, Maryland 1, Massa- 
chusetts 4, Michigan 3, Minnesota 1, 
Nebraska 1, New Hampshire 1, New 
York 11, Ohio 3, Pennsylvania 1, Rhode 
Island 1, Utah 1, Vermont 2, Wisconsin 
2, Hawaii 1, Berea college 1, Brown uni- 
versity 2, Colby college 1, Colgate uni- 
versity 1, College of the city of New 
York 1, Cornell university 3, Darmouth 
college 2, Dewey college 1, Harvard 
college 1, Haverford college 1, Mount 
Holyoke college 2, Ohio university 1, 
Radcliffe college 1, Rutgers college 1, 
Smith college 4, Syracuse university 1, 
University of Illinois 1, University of 
Kansas 1, University of Michigan 4, 
University of Minnesota 1, University 
of Nebraska 1, University of Utah 1, 
University of Wisconsin 2, Vassar col- 
lege 2, Wellesley college 2. 

Besides the regular matriculated stu- 
dents, the following are doing special 
work: Mabel E. Prentiss, librarian Public 
library, Pomona, Cal., Clara B. Wood- 
man, formerly assistant in the Spring- 
field city library, and Grace M. Mc- 
Knight, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Calendar nineteenth school year 1904-1905 


School opens Wednesday morning, 
October 5. 

Election day, holiday, Tuesday, No- 
vember 8. 

Thanksgiving recess begins Wednes- 
day noon, November 23. 

Thanksgiving recess ends Monday 
noon, November 28. 

Lectures begin Monday afternoon, 
November 28. 

Christmas recess begins Friday morn- 
ing, December 23. 

Christmas recess ends Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 3, 1905. 

Lectures begin Wednesday morning, 
January 4. 

Lincoln’s birthday, observed holiday, 
Monday, February 13. 

Washington’s birthday, holiday, Wed- 
nesday, February 22. 

Visit to New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington libraries, Tues- 
day, April 4, to Monday, April 17. 

Lectures begin Tuesday morning, 
April 18. 

Summercourse begins Thursday morn- 
ing, May 18. 

Decoration day, holiday, Tuesday, 
May 30. 

School closes Friday afternoon, June 
23. 

Summer course closes Friday after- 
noon, June 30. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt institute 


Pratt institute free library has engaged 
Julia Wheelock and Julia G. Robeson of 
1904 as assistants. 

Annette P. Ward. 1904, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the 
Woman’s institute of Yonkers. 

Mrs Arabella Jackson, 1903 and 1904, 
has been appointed to the vacancy cre- 


ated by the resignation of Caroline Bur- _ 


nite of the Carnegie library, Pittsburg. 
Harriet B. Gooch, 1898, has resigned 
her position as head of the cataloging 
department in Portland (Ore.) public li- 
brary to accept the same position in the 
Louisville (Ky.) public library, and un- 
dertakes her new duties November I. 
Edith Miller, 1903, has been engaged 
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as cataloger for the Educational mu- 
seum, Teachers’ college, New York. 

The library school opened with 43 
students on October 3. The following 
summary shows previous training: 3 
college graduates, 7 with one or more 
years’ college experience, 5 seminary or 
collegiate institute graduates, I normal 
school graduate, 5 high school gradu- 
ates, 4 education irregular, 13 with li- 
brary experience, 5 with previous li- 
brary training. 

Summary by states: New York 6, 
Massachusetts 4, New Jersey 4, Cali- 
fornia 2, Nebraska 2, Georgia 1, Illinois 
1, Minnesota 1, Missouri 1, Ohio TI, 
Pennsylvania 1, Canada I. 

Mary W. PLumMeER, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The Library school of Western Reserve 
university, made possible by Mr Carne- 
gie’s endowment, opened September 20 
in Adelbert hall, where comfortable and 
commodious quarters have been fitted 
up for the new school. The calendar 
conforms with the general calendar of 
the university except at the Easter va- 
cation, when an extra week will be de- 
voted to a tour of eastern libraries. 

The first week of the school was de- 
voted largely to visiting the different 
types of Cleveland libraries, particular 
attention being given to the various 
phases of work in the public library, 
preparatory to the study of library or- 
ganization which will be carried through- 
out the course. Only junior work will 
be given the first year. 

The regular class contains 15 students 
from abroad, while 15 from the staff of 
the Cleveland public library will take 
partial work with the privilege of a 
longer period in which to complete the 
work. 

The majority of the students have had 
practical experience in library work, 
some of them holding a leave of ab- 
sence from important positions to take 
this work. Wy. H. Brett. 


New York state library school 
The eighth session of the summer 


school was held May Ig to June 30, 
and 15 students attended: 9 from New 
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York, 2 from Michigan, and 1 each from 
California, Indiana, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. The plan so successfully started in 
1903, of specialization along some one 
line of library work, was continued this 
year, reference work and bibliography 
being given. 

The executive work of the school was 
in charge of Corinne Bacon, who has 
done Miss Sutliff’s work in the regular 
school during her leave of absence. 

The course in bibliography was in 
charge of the senior librarian, W. S. Bis- 
coe, who gave 12 lectures on national 
and 14 on subject bibliography. 

The principal instruction in reference 
work was given by D. V. R. Johnston, 
reference librarian, who gave 18 lectures. 
Mr Johnston’s work was supplemented 
by 3 lectures by G. G. Champlin, assis- 
tant reference librarian, and 10 by Mary 
E. Hazeltine, Jamestown. 

A number of miscellaneous lectures 
were given in order to bring students 
in touch with other faculty members 
and increase their general knowledge 
of library work. 

The students listened to the alumni 
lectures, given this year by W: H. Brett, 
public librarian of Cleveland, on the 
Relation of the public library and 
public school to other educational ac- 
tivities; to a talk by E. G. Routzahn on 
the Relation of the library to civic im- 
provement, and to the following addi- 
tional lectures by visiting librarians: 

A. L. Peck: Book buying. 

Miss Kroeger, Drexel institute: 
Place of the library in technical edu- 
cation; Reference work. 

Miss Hewins, Hartford public library: 
Children’s books which librarians can 
not afford not to know (3 le-:tures). 

Clara W. Hunt, Brooklyn public li- 
brary: The successful children’s libra- 
rian; Planning and equipment of the 
children’s room; Selection of books for 
the children’s room. 

Students interested in special subjects. 
omitted, or briefly touched in the course, 
such as traveling libraries, work for the: 
blind, book mending, picture bulletins, 
etc., were given every facility for obtain- 
ing fullerinformation. MELviL Dewey. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Charles Francis Adams 2nd has been 
elected trustee of the Public library of 
Concord, Mass. 


New Bedford (Mass.) public library 
has received a bequest of $250,000 by 
the will of Mrs S. B. Potter of Boston. 


A. L. Wyman, formerly connected 
with the library department of the Bos- 
ton office, has terminated his connec- 
tion with the Library Bureau. 


The Maine state library has received 
from the Portland public library 26v. of 
the Christian mirror dated 1822-1845, 
and 17v. of the Portland transcript, 1860- 
1875. 

The Boston public library has ar- 
ranged for three courses of lectures to 
be given at the library this winter upon 
Architecture, Local art museums, and a 
Grecian tour. Other subjects have been 
arranged for by various societies. 


Frances Hobart, of Cambridge, Vt., 
Drexel institute library school ’o4, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Vermont library commission, and 
in charge of the traveling libraries, with 
headquarters, at Cambridge, Vt. 


Relative to the free public libraries in 
the state of Maine, State librarian Car- 
ver in his report finds that about $40,- 
000 has been appropriated this year by 
the cities and towns for the support of 
such libraries. This is a larger amount 
than usual, and in fact, is so large that 
the state appropriation for the aid of 
these libraries proves to be too small. 
There are go free public libraries in 
Maine cities and towns supported by 
public taxation, and 12 libraries wholly 
supported by the income from private 
bequests. 


Central Atlantic 


The general summary of the report of 
New York public library, showing the 
public use of the library and its various 
branches, is as follows: 


Arthur L. Bailey has been appointed 
librarian of the Wilmington institute 
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library to succeed G. F. Bowerman, who 
has gone to Washington (D. C.) public 
library. 


The department of libraries of the 
public schools of New York city has 
issued a graded ‘and annotated catalog 
of books in the public school libraries 
of that city. 


The first of the Carnegie library 
buildings, to be known as the Pacific 
branch of the Brooklyn public library, 
was dedicated and opened for public 
service October 8. 


Mabel Colcord, New York ’o02, has re- 
signed her position as acting librarian 
of the State university of Iowa to be- 
come librarian at the Bureau of entom- 
ology, Department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dorthea H. Hygen of the New York 
state library school ’03 and ’04, has been 
appointed assistant in the catalog di- 
vision of the Library of congress. Miss 
Hygen was engaged during the sum- 
mer in the cataloging department of 
Harvard university library. 

A correspondent in the Brooklyn 
public library writes: Our Pacific branch 
opened on October 8, for “ceremonies” 
and inspection, and on Monday, Octo- 
ber 10, for use. It is our first Carnegie 
building and an entirely new branch. It 
is a detached three-story building, cost- 
ing about $90,000, with furniture and 
fittings. We opened with about gooov., 
and will add rapidly to the collection. 
On the first day of work we had about 
1500 people come in. Of these 754 reg- 
istered and received borrowers’ cards 
and 463 books went out. 


A branch of the Newark (N. J.) free 
public library was opened October I 
at 16 Academy st., and 500v., chiefly 
fiction, travel, biography and _litera- 
ture, may be borrowed at the rate 
of a cent a day as long as they are 
wanted. The professional and business 
men and women in the neighborhood 
of the center of the town often can not 
take the time to get books from the 
main library, and the experiment is 
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being tried to bring the books to them. 
Much as the board of trustees and li- 
brarian would like to start an absolutely 
free branch of the library, it is neces- 
sary to make this nominal charge 
toward defraying expenses. The idea 
has met with general favor and it is 
hoped that this small beginning will 
lead to the establishment of regular 
branch libraries all over the city. The 
newspapers of the town have spoken 
favorably of it. 

In the reference branches readers and 
visitors numbered 184,222; 128,872 desk 
applicants consulted 524,097v. (corre- 
sponding figures for 1902-1903 being 
110,162 desk applicants and 439,465v.); 
25,012v. and 75,458 pamphlets were re- 
ceived; 27,100v. and 15,715 pamphlets 
were accessioned, making the total num- 
ber available for readers 629,506v. and 
240,337 pamphlets. The print depart- 
ment now contains 93 380 prints; there 
has been little increase in the music, 
map or manuscript departments. There 
were cataloged 34,897v. and 31,3.5 
pamphlets, for which 291,380 cards 
were written or manifolded; the public 
catalogs in the Astor and Lenox read- 
ing-rooms contain now I,117,886 cards; 
1571 periodicals are indexed number by 
number, for which 18,950 cards or print- 
ers’ slips were written. Periodicals cur- 
rently received amount to 5155, readers 
of periodicals at the Astor branch 27,- 
055, and these readers called for 218,033 
single number or pieces. 

In the circulation department the 
number of branches has increased from 
19 to 22v. in the department from 321,- 
945 to 384,399, circulation for home use 
from 2,801,331 to 3,291,374. Two Car- 
negie branches have been opened; three 
others are ready for opening; 12 new 
sites have been secured. There is now 
a total of 22 sites available for or occu- 
pied by Carnegie branches. 

Central 


Whiting, Ind., a town of 5000 people, 
has voted a library appropriation of 
$4750 a year. 

The Ryerson library at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was formally presented to the 
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city and dedicated to public service on 
October 5. Pres. James B. Angell made 
the principal address. 


M. A. Ryerson of Chicago has given 
a five-year paid up fire insurance on 
the new Public library building of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to the board of 
trustees of that institution. : 


The Hackley public library at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has received a set of 
Stevens Facsimiles of manuscripts in 
European archives relating to America, 
as a gift from CH. Hackley. 


William Fargher, owner of the most 
complete Manx library in the United 
States, and co-laborer of Hall Caine in 
some of the Manx stories, died October 
12, in LaPorte, Ind., at the age of 73. 


Gertrude P. Humphrey, librarian of 
Public library at Lansing, has been 
elected secretary of Michigan library 
association, to succeed Flora B. Rob- 
erts, who has gone to be librarian of 
State normal school at Warrensburg, Mo. 


The Library commission of Indiana 
has appointed Ida M. Mendenhall, a 
graduate of Earlham college and of 
Pratt institute library school, and a 
teacher for four years, to take charge of 
the library work with schools. Plans 
along various lines will be followed with 
a view toa more effective codperation 
between schools and libraries. 

. The fifty-second annual report of R.G. 

Thwaites.as secretary of the Wisconsin 
historical society notes the increase in 
the society’s library as 11,990 titles, 
making the present total of 260,000 
titles. The growth of the society’s col- 
lections has already crowded the vari- 
ous departments and it is probable that 
the next legislature will be asked to 
build the north wing of the building. 


The children’s room in the Cincin- 
nati public library has grown in favor 
with the “business boy” until the noon 
hour has become a decided feature. A 
remarkably large number of messenger, 
office and errand boys between the 
ages of 12 and 16 go in daily between 
12 and 1 o’clock to read and often- 
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times to study. They come in hur- 
riedly, watch the clock from time to 
time, leaving a few minutes before the 
end of the hour. Many times they ask 
to have the books they are using laid 
aside so they may come at them 
quickly the next day. This noon-hour 
crowd is one of the most interesting of 
the groups that visit the library. 


The Public library of Detroit is hold- 
ing an exhibit of the best work of noted 
printers, past and present. Among the 
examples of celebrated presses are the 
Aldine, Venice, 1502, 1518, 1521, 1545, 
etc.; Giunta, Venice, 1514, 1567; Elze- 
vir, 1652, 1671; Delphine, Paris, 1678; 
Foulis, Glasgow, 1748, 1762; Barbou, 
Paris, 1754, 1758; Franklin, Philadel- 
phia, 1744; Plantin, Antwerp, 1626; 
Stephens, Paris, 1566, 1581; Basker- 
ville, Birmingham, England, 1757, 1773; 
Strawberry Hill, 1762; Bodoni, Paris, 
1794. 

There are also specimens of the work 
turned out by the more noted of the 
modern printers Among them are 
those of the Ballantyne press, London, 
1896; Cambridge university press, 1896; 
Doves press (Cobden-Sanderson), Lon- 
don, 1902; Kelmscott (Wm. Morris), 
1897; Chiswick, London, 1g00. Of the 
work of American printers, there are 
samples of books turned out by the 
Riverside press, De Vinne, etc. There 
are also good examples of the Ameri- 
can presses which have undertaken fine 
work. Among these are Elston, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Wayside (Bradley), 
San Francisco, Roycroft, East Aurora, 
etc. 

West 


Manly D. Ormes has been elected li- 
brarian of Coburn library at Colorado 
Springs, to succeed Malcolm G. Wyer, 
who resigned to go to University of 
Iowa library. 


South 


Jessica G. Cone, New York ’g5, has 
been appointed assistant librarian at Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


Edna A. Brown, B. L. S., New York 


98, has received an appointment as cat- 
aloger in the Rosenberg library, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Mary E. Dunham, New York state li- 
brary school ’03 and 04, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant of University of 
Texas library, Austin, Texas. 


A league has been organized in the 
south to spread libraries through the 
small villages of that section. It is 
called the Southern development league 
and by lecture courses hopes to raise 
funds for its purpose. The president is 
Dr F. O. Hellier of Atlanta, and the 
headquarters of the league is in the 
famous home of Gen. B. Gordon, near 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pacific coast 


The Public library of Pasadena, Cal., 
will rent collections of popular novels 
from the Booklover’s library, which 
will in turn be rented to berrowers for 
the coming year. 


Members of the staff of the Public li- 
brary of Portland presented Harriet B. 
Gooch, acting librarian, with a silver 
loving cup, October 15. Miss Gooch 
resigned her position to join the staft of 
the new Public library of Louisville, 
Ky. 


Canada 


Sydney B. Mitchell, New York state 
library school '03 and ’o4, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger at the McGill univer- 
sity library, Montreal, Canada. 


Foreign 


Those who desire to forward material 
to the Biblioteca Nationale of Turin, 
which met such heavy losses last winter 
by fire, may forward any gift of books 
which they wish to make through the firm 
of Bretano, Union square, New York city. 





Wanted—The early numbers of PuBLic 
LIBRARIES for 1904 are very scarce, and 
a fair price will be paid for those that 
are in good condition to complete vol- 
umes for subscribers who wish to fill 
sets. 
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NOW READY 


An Index to Poetry 
and Recitations 


Being a Practical Reference Manual for the Librarian, 
Teacher, Bookseller, Elocutionist, etc. 


Edited by EDITH GRANGER, A. B. 


HIS important work, so long delayed by the necessary enlarging of the plan, is 
é & now ready for delivery. It is a volume of incalcuable value, and the advance 

interest in its publication is an indication of the practical necessity for a book 
of such scope and comprehension. As a labor and time saving reference work it has 
never been equaled, and those for whom it is particularly intended should lose no time 
in placing it on their shelves. 

The work indexes very nearly four hundred standard and popular collections of 
poetry and recitation books, including dialogues, orations, drills, etc., comprising about 
thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically under three heads—titles, authors, and first 
lines. An appendix contains lists of titles suitable for special occasions, such as Arbor 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, etc., also lists of drills, tableaux, pantomimes, etc. 


Price $5.00 met. 





PUBLISHED BY A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Special Library Catalogues Librarians and Book 
Committees 








and lists—-we publish the best and most 
complete issued by any bookseller, 





receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 
books. 





Books of all Publishers 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


ied i tock, which is | 
are carried in our stock, which is larger A. C. McClurg & Cu 


and more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. CHICAGO 
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If you want to buy 


BOOKS 


Buy from us and save money. We handle 
tens of thousands of books which have been 
in circulation in Ose Booklovers Library from 
three or four months to a year; nearly all as 
good as new. We are selling to hundreds 
of public and private libraries. History, 
science, biography, literature, politics, juvenile, 
travel, fiction, French, German, etc. Send 
for our new catalogue of over 3000 titles. 


We can supply all classes of new books at 


maximum discounts to libraries 


Che Philadelphia Bookstore Zo. 
1031 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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New Books from John Lane's Lis 
EMILE ZOL NOVELIST AND 


REFORMER 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 8vo. $3.50 net 
“Indispensable to the student of literature.’"—Guy CARLETON LEE, Baltzmore Sun, 




























With the Pilgrims to 


MECCA 


Being the Adventure of Haji 
Raz on the Occasion of His 


IMPERIAL 
VIENNA 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HIS- 


A LATER 
PEPYS 


The Correspondence of Sir 
















Pilgrimage to the Holy City 
in 1320 of the Hegira (1902 A.D.) 
and an Account of the Relig- 
ious Ceremonies of the Haji 
and the Social Aspects of the 
Faith. 

As Composed from His Notes 

By Wilfrid Sparroy 

8vo. $3.50 met 








WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Pedagogue and Poacher 


A Drama by Richard Garnett 
12mo. $1.25 met 








William Weller Pepys, Bart., 
Master in Chancery, 1758-1825, 
with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hart- 
ley, Mrs. Montagu, Hannah 
More, William Franks. Sir 
James Macdonald, Major Ren- 
nell, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
and Others. 


Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by 
Alice C. C. Gaussen 
With numerous illustrations 
8vo. 2 volumes, $7.50 met 


‘The editor has done her work 
admirably”—Lon. Daily Mail. 


TORY, TRADITIONS and 
ARTS. 
By A. S. Levetus 
With 150 illustrations by 


Erwin Puchinger 
8vo. $5.00 met 














A NEW PAOLO 
AND FRANCESCA 


A Novel by 
Annie E. Holdsworth 
12mo. $1.50 























MEMOIRS OF A 
MARTYR KING 


Being a Detailed Record of the Last Two 
Years of the Keignct his most Sacred Majesty 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST—1648-9 
Compiled by Allen Fea, the author of “The 
Flight of the King,” **King Monmouth,” 
“Apter Worcester Fight, etc., 
with upwards of a Hundred Illustrations, 
many in Photogravure 
(12% x 10 inches.) 






FIFTY LEADERS OF 
BRITISH SPORT 
A Series of 50 portraits of Living Sportsmen 
By Ernest Elliott 


With Biographical Sketches and an 
Introduction by 


F. G. Aflalo 















$6.00 net $35.00 met 





Large 8vo, Large 4to. 





























BEFORE THE CRISIS | | Eten stuiston 
By the author of 


A Novel 
“Elizabeth’s Children” 
By F, B. Mott 12mo. $1.50 





THE SPECIALIST 
A Novel 
By A. M. Irvine 




































I2mo. $1.50 
CONSTANCE 12mo. $1.50 i ae 
WEST A picture of the stirring times on the Kansas gy tng 
A Novel border, after the National advance had crossed : ‘ 
By E. R. Punshon the Mississippi, when John Brown led in the By a 
p preliminary duel of factions along the Osage topher Thynne 
12mo. $1.50 and Ossawatomie. 12mo. $1.50 


























WRITE FOR COMPLETE FALL LISTS 
ohn Lane 67 Fifth Avenue New Yor 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
1014 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 


graphic aids. 
BOOKS. 


ANNOTATED LISTS. 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 

Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 

Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 

Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by GEORGE ILES. goc.; postage, Ioc. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 5oc.; postage, Ioc. 

List of French fiction, by MME. CorRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. New edition, enlarged. Price 15 cents; 
$5.00 per 100. 








A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. J preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries, 
1. Why do we need a public library? 
2. Howto start a library, by G. E. WIRE. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100 
3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of So or more 
4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SouLE. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


a. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 

U.S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 

Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U. S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 
Miscellaneous publications 1-12. 23c. 

American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 
Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6. 

Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. $1.60. 











2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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We print catalogs, bulletins, 








Our factories include three 
completely equipped printing estab- 


lishments whose product is famous. 


Our long experience 
in the library field assures an ac- 
curacy and judgment in our catalog 


work which cannot be duplicated. 


Our linotype machines 
and special equipment enable us to 
quote prices which are sure to be 


an object to you. 


Get our estimate 
before you do your 
next printing..- 








Library Bureau 


Boston, New York, Chicago and principal cities in the United States, Canada, 


and Great Britain. — 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Sout, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconcep‘ions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 














The Baker & Taylor Co 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
NEw YorK. 


"peepee scare iets maces sreamantensinoriianinarein 
We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a lst for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 


W € are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 


Library Department of 


Wholesale 
eg Booksellers, 
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nae 


J. 8. LOCKWOOD “sRaRY 


CARE [/BRARY BUREAU CLIPPING i 
é, NEWSPAPERS 














580 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 


or BUSINESS 


0 
Buyer of Books and all Library Sup- 
plies; renders intelligent and econom- We are supplying Busy 
ical service to Library Givers and People daily with all the best 
things printed on topics of 


Public Library Trustees; Manuscript interest, from over 15000 
lists of approved Books supplied to newspapers and magazines, 
patrons, and correct editions guar- 


anteed. Our special service of 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
tells you where to catch 
new trade. 


Public and Private Libraries Re- 
cataloged and Arranged 
on Modern Methods. 


AN 


Send Stamp for booklet 
which tells all about it. 


Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 


167 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Will supply references to libraries served, 
on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
































Specialists in Bibliographies 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE 





The United States Catalog The Cumulative Book Index. 
keeps the United States catalog constantly up to 
date. The February, 1904 number indexes over 
22,000 books in one alphabet. Price, $3.00 per 
year. Sample copy sent free on request. 


is an index to all books in print in the United 
States, January 1st, 1902; books indexed by author, 
title and subject in one alphabet. Price, $15.00. 
Sample section sent free on request. 


The Cumulated Readers’ Guide, |39 The Readers’ Guide 


is an index to 62 of the leading magazines of the furnishes each month a current index to 62 of the 
country for the years 1900-1904, in one alphabet, leading magazines, in one alphabet, the March, 
1900 closely printed pages. Ready April 1st, 1905. June, September and December numbers com- 
Price, $15.00. plete for the year to date of issue. Price, $6.00 
per year. Sample copy sent on request. A very 
special price made for purpose of introduction. 
Extract from paper ‘‘The Selection and Use of Periodicals” read before the Ohio Library Association at 
Findlay, O., May 26th: 
The usefulness of the magazines is greatly increased by a periodical index. The 
consolidation of the ‘‘Cumulative Index” with the Readers’ Guide leaves practically 
only one in the field—the Readers’ Guide. The plan of this, cumulating for the 
three—six—nine and twelve months. is a great improvement over the Cumulative. 
It is prompt in its issue and invaluable in the reference room. 


“It seems to be very carefully compiled; I have _. “It turns a collection of magazines containing ar- 
never found a mistake in references.”"—Asststant ref- _ ticles on all subjects, without any arrangement, into a 
erence lsbrarian State Library, Albany, New York. logical series of indexed essays.”"—Wm. Beer, Chief 


Clerk, New Orleans, Public Library 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY = MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ONE=PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
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Economy in card catalogs 


Some interesting facts for librarians. 


Cards 


The worst possible extravagance is cheap cards. This is not a glittering 
generality. Itis a simple sum in arithmetic. 

We can sell library cards as cheap as 15 cents a hundred. In a much used 
catalog they will last, on an average, 3 years. This means not only new cards 
every 3 years but that these new cards must be written up. 

An average library school graduate can copy about 100 cards a day. Her 
salary would be, say, $12 per week, or $2 per day. This means that every new 
card would cost: 








Price of card - - gy Cents. 
Writing up . - - 2. cents.” 
Total - - - 2 38) cents. 


Our medium weight library standard card costs $3 per 1000, with 20 per cent 
discount in 20,000 lots. A single card thus costs 4 of a cent. It will last 50 years. 
But assume that at the end of 15 years it is sufficiently soiled to require replacing. 

Now compare the amount paid, in 15 years, for replacing cheap cards, with 
the cost of a library standard card. At the end of that time a single cheap card has 
been replaced and re-written 5 times at a cost of 2,3, cents per time, equals 103 
cents. The extra original cost of the library standard card over the cheap card is 
3%; of acent. The amount saved on one card in 15 years, by using library standard 


cards is therefore 103 cents minus 3, cents, equals 103 cents. Ina library of 10,000 


volumes, counting 24 cards to the volume, the total saving would be $2650. In a 
library of 50,000 it would be $13,250. Pretty large figures! 

Library Bureau library standard cards have been produced especially for card 
catalog work. A card was required whose durability should be practically unlimited. 
No stock on the market was equal to the purpose. After long experiment, Library 
Bureau produced a card, made from a special formula, whose toughness, resiliency 
and writing surface actually improve with age. They can be duplicated nowhere 
in the world. 

Many librarians now use a light weight card. These have several important 
advantages. They are only half as thick as the heavy weight and three-quarters as 
thick as medium weight, thus affecting a large saving in space. They are also more 
readily handled in writing cards by typewriter. Their price is $2.25 per 1000 
(20 per cent discount in 20,000 lots) against $3.00 for medium weight cards and 
$3.75 for heavy weight (same discounts. ) 

We shall be glad to send samples of each weight to any librarian. 


Library Bureau 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities in United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 























